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Lawrence tragedy raises 
questions about stereotyp- 
ing Hispanics. 
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LY FOX’ OAKLEY lectures to Dr. Jack Porter’s sociology class 
ly. ‘The Mashpee native is a member of the Wampanoags of the 
ern Massachusetts tribe. See story in our next issue. 


Administration nixes 
senate lunches again 


All clubs’ food purchasing to be scrutinized 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 


The student senate voted recently to reinstate 
free lunches for senators, but administrators 
rejected the move. 

Joseph Brown, dean of administration, 
said the senate will have to resubmit a plan for 
the food purchasing, which will then set the 
standard for all clubs. 

The senate’s lunch privileges were sus- 
pended this semester when NECC comptroller 
Mark Casey saw big increases in the senate’s 
food expenditures. 
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A majority of senators voted to resume 
meals with a $4.50 individual price—cap and 
picture identification required in the cafeteria 
to ensure only senators charge meals. 

Lunches were to be charged on meeting 
days only: for 15 members during the Mon- 
day meetings, and for four executive senate 
members who meet on Fridays. 

Majority agrees: Three of the 1 1 senators 
present dissented on the vote. 

“We can’t tighten our belts while we have 
a gullet full of free food,” said student senator 
Mark Foynes, who wanted to trim the senate’s 
budget by $2,000. 

Foynes said it would be only fair to cut 
food from all club budgets as well. He noted 
that other clubs use activities money for 
banquets, and the Observer uses money for 
food, too. 

Stephen Michaud, senate adviser and di- 
rector of student activities, approves of the 
senate incentive. Michaud said senate mem- 
bers work hard, and new spending controls 
will stop past problems . 

A motion to hold offon meal buying until 
the fall semester was made by student senator 
Sean Lydon, but died without a second mo- 
tion. 

Alleged hyrocracy: “The senate is good at 
punishing clubs when they make mistakes, 
but it’s lenient on itself,” Lydon said. “I 
thought we should suspend lunch privileges 
as a kind of self punishment.” 

Student senator Dave Palazzo voted against 
buying lunches. 

“Personally, I’m in the senate for the 
learning experience, not fora $4.50 per week 
incentive,” Palazzo said, but he has no dis- 
agreement with other senators’ decisions on 

(Continued on page 4) 


Faculty cool 
to proposal 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 

Observer Editor 

& RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


Astate commission recently released a report 
making recommendations to area colleges to 
meet changing educational needs 

Among the most significant suggestions 
the Commission on the Future of the State 
College and Community College Systems 
(CFSCCCS) made, the report formally rec 


ommended that Massachusetts community 
colleges move from their 12 credit hour 
workload to the national average of 15. 

NECC President John Dimitry said he 
thought the change would increase produc- 
tivity and possibly enrollment by 20 percent. 
He also said some compensation would have 
to be offered to teachers in contract talks. 

“The carrot (for the teachers to accept the 
increase) would be a 20 percent increase in 
pay,” he said. “With some luck and a little 
fancy political footwork, it could be used to 
break outa big salary increase for our faculty. 
If we don’t do something, we’re going to go 
another year without a pay increase. Our full 
timers are earning less than the national aver- 
age.” 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic af 
fairs, said the pay increase may not need to be 

(Continued on page 4) 


Waivers proposed 
for veterans, others 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 


NECC veterans have gathered much political 
support to ensure their tuition and fees dis- 
counts, but some administrators say this may 
force other students to pay the resulting 
deficit. 

At a recent press conference, several area 
representatives pledged their support for a 
veterans-initiated bill working its way through 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

The bill would grant a 75 percent tuition 
and fees reduction to veterans who entered 
the service as Massachusetts residents, or to 
Massachusetts residents who are over 60, 
Native Americans, or military reservists. 

Members of the NECC veterans and ser- 
vice persons organization (VSO) introduced 
the bill through Rep. James Miceli (D- 
Wilmington.) Reps. Larry Giordano (D- 
Methuen), Edward LeLacheur (D-Lowell) 
and Brian Dempsey (D—Haverhill) co-spon- 
sored the bill. 

“We will fight for the rights of the veterans 
who fought for this country,” said Rep. 
Thomas Palumbo (R-Newbury). He said ef- 
forts will be made to reimburse the school for 
the bill’s expense. 

Compensation required: Barbara Hildt 
(D-Amesbury) also supports the legislation, 
but said she’d support an amendment to 
include college reimbursements, because 
NECC can’t afford more funding cuts. 

Various groups had received tuition waiv- 
ersin both state funded and non-state funded 
courses until last year, when the Higher 
Education Coordinating Council (HECC) 
guidelines gave schools the option of con- 
tinuing waivers in non state funded courses, 
also knownas Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion (DCE) courses. 

Further changes expected from the HECC 
led NECC President John R. Dimitry to 
believe all categorical tuition waivers would 
be cut this fall semester due to budget re- 
straints. 

Dimitry said if the bill passes, NECC 
would lose $175,000 per year from the cat- 
egorical waivers, including national guard 
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HAVERHILL REP. Brian Dempsey sup- 
ports the veterans’ bill. 
members, because NECC doesn’t get reim- 
bursed for the money it must waive. 

Weak case: Miceli said arguments for 
including state reimbursementin the bill “are 
hollow.” 

“That’s not what this bill is about,” he 
said. “It’s not a budget bill.” Miceli said he 
would try to ensure the school was reimbursed 
for the added expense . 

Dimitry said he “goes for the greatest 
good for the greatest number,” and this bill 
diminishes that prospect. 

“As the income from one group shrinks, 
the costs to the rest of the students could 
increase,” he said. 

He said granting financial preference to 
any group is dangerous. 

“How many female veterans do you 
know?” Dimitry said. “The vast majority of 
veterans in the country are male, but 62 
percent ofourstudentsare female here. There’s 
an inherent bias, although unintentional. 

“Although I think there’s only one Ameri- 
can Indian at NECC, granting waivers on the 
basis of race is wrong,” Dimitry said. “Why 
not give waivers to Asians, or Anglos; that’s 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Just choice 


Give veterans’ bill a fighting chance 


Veterans deserve tuition and fee breaks 
for their service-the point is virtually 
undebatable. The conflict centers on who 
will pay for it. 

An amendment to the waiver bill 
calling forstate reimbursement to colleges 
could halt lawmakers’ patriotism. 

Flag waving will turn to budget sav- 
ing. Support could fall off if the bill 
threatens to drain funds from other ser- 
vices. 

More money for state colleges should 
be sought through other avenues, but 
the mandating of justice for veterans 
should not be jeopardized by putting a 
price tag on the legislation. 

Quality costs: Still, NECC cannot 
further stretch its meager budget at the 
price of quality education. 

For now, the price of rewarding veter- 


Observer Editorials 


ans with inexpensive higher education 
should be made up in others’ tuition 
bills. 

NECC has one of the lowest tuition 
and fees rates in the state, which leaves it 
lacking the funds to cut tuition for veter- 
ans when many other schools have no 
problem with the practice. 

In the meantime, national law makers 
should be pushing for a comprehensive 
GI Bill which funds higher education 
more completely than the inadequate 
system in place now. 

Veterans served the national govern- 
ment, so the money for their education 
should ultimately come from federal 
sources. 


Shaky concept 


U.S. should deny housing loan to Israelis 


The United States should not grant a 
request from Israel for a $10 billion loan 
guarantee. 

This money would be used, at least in 
part, to build settlements in the occupied 
territories, formerly inhabited by Pales- 
tinians. Israel is a vital ally in the Middle 
East, but we must not support the ac- 
tions it takes against the Palestinians. We 
need a strong foothold in the Middle 
East, but suppporting a country does not 
mean we must condone its every action. 

Limits aren’t racist: With lobbyists 


putting great pressure on our government 
to put up the money, politicians must 
realize a vote against this allocation is not 
a vote against Judaism or Zionism. 
There are simply not enough afford- 
able housing projects in this country to 
justify giving Israel $10 billion to build 
settlements in the occupied territories. 
This decision in no way would show 
any hard feelings toward the Jewish state; 
it would merely show America’s willing- 
ness to help in the Middle East peace 
process by not alienating any groups. 


Student slams security 


Says department failed to prevent vandalism 


To the editor: 

I am a student here at NECC, and I have a 
complaint about campus security. On Friday, 
April 4, 1992 at noon, I got to my car to find 
my tires slashed. I went to security to report 
this vandalism, and no one was in the office 
I looked outside for a guard and still no one 
was present. 

Iwentto security on April 6. I reported my 
vandalism and the head ofsecurity treated my 
tire being slashed like it was no big deal. No 
big deal? It is. The school has to employ at 
least five or six security guards who are sup- 
posed to be patrolling the parking lots. The 
head of security told me it was a privilege to 
park at the school. Well, he is wrong. The 
school pays these guards to watch the cars, 
not to argue about my complaint. 

I found my treatment of one complaint 
was rude and not called for. Instead of argu 
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ing with me, just listen to me. I am not done 
with this matter 

I plan to speak with the president of the 
school and tell him how the people he em 
ploys do not know how to treat students with 
respect 


Jackie C. O'Sullivan 


Editor’s note. 

Security Capt. Gino Mattozszi said 
O'Sullivan reported the slashed tires with an 
unpleasant attitude toward both him and secu- 
rity Lt. Vernon Randall. He said security of- 
ficers have many duties here at NECC, in- 
cluding directing traffic, and cannot be every- 
where at once 
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Reader says JFK files 
should be opened now 


To the editor: 
At the beginning of the semester, you asked 
a question. The question was “Should the 
files on the Kennedy assassination be opened?” 
There is no doubt they should be opened, 
and the contents be made public for all to see. 
I do believe there was some sort of conspiracy. 
I believe that if there was a conspiracy, that 
they would not have left anything in the files 
to disprove the Warren Commission’s find- 
ings. 
There is almost no doubt in my mind that 


if there was a conspiracy, all contradicting 
evidence was destroyed or “accidentally mis- 
placed.” The only way we would find out the 
truth is if those who witnessed or conspired in 
the assassination break their almost 30-year 
silence. I-do not think the whole truth will 
ever be known. 

Sean Lajoie 


Guard thanks drivers 
for their smiling faces 


To the editor: 

I appreciate this opportunity to express my 
heartfelt thanks to all the students and faculty 
members who really make my day here at 
Northern Essex, Haverhill. 

As I stand at the entrance to parking lot #3 
assisting, pedestrians, directing traffic, and 
giving aid to those seeking help in finding 
their way, itis enjoyable to me to see all those 
smiles and waves and friendly gestures directed 


at me as you pass by. The “hi’s” “hellos” and 
“how’s it going” I get while traveling through 
the hallways and out on the grounds gives me 
a feeling of belonging. 

To all of you, I say thanks. It is an experi 
ence I will truly cherish 


You make my day, 
Vern Randall, 


security lieutenant 


Adviser defends art club, 
criticizes news coverage 


To the editor: 

I would like to share some facts that were not 
included in the “In The Red” article. After 
contacting Donna Jutras, food service man- 
ager, who in turn graciously contacted her 
supervisor, Anne Pritchard, I finally got the 
information that I was looking for. 

Out of the $3,188 spent on cafe food, give 
or take a few dollars, $30 of the $3,188 was 
spent by the art club. 

The art club is an incredibly honest, hard— 


working group. Even though there were no 
direct accusations, myself and the student 
senate mural team are club members and did 
notappreciate being included ina front- page 
article concerning the abuses of the cafe food 
policy. 
Sincerely, Gail Maciejewski 
Editor’s note 
Most receipts do not indicate who purchased 
meals, so it ts imposstble to discern who spectfi- 
cally bought meals through the senate's budget. 


Think twice before adopting 
Canadian health care system 


To the editor: 

We all know health care costs are in desperate 
need of reform. Many politicians are looking 
toward the Canada universal health care system 
for help. But is that the answer? 

Many Americans are worried about the 
cost of health care and complicated insurance 
claims. To them, the Canadian system seems 
superior to ours. The Canadians are also 
depicted as obtaining excellent medical care 
without facing any unbelievable bills, or any 
bills at all 

But, in reality, the Canadians do pay. They 
pay $250 billion a year in new taxes for health 
care (25 percent more taxes than we pay). The 
Canadian system has many other problems, 
but then again so does the United States’ 
system. 

The Canadian system has waiting lists for 
major operations (two to three months for 


cardiac surgery), shortages on equipment, 
supplies and labor. The United States has 
three times the accessibility of equipment 
than Canada. As I was looking into this 
subject, I read that 95 percent of Americans 
will accept the system without even fully 
understanding it. Do you want to be part of 
that 95 percent that just skims over the water 
and will sink later? Itis our future; think about 
it! 

Anna O’Donoghue 


Medical problems 
The Canadian system has 
waiting lists for major opera- 
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‘Outing’ doesn’t work 


Groups deny privacy for closet homosexuals 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 

Observer Editor 

& AMY BOARDMAN 

Observer Arts Entertainment Editor 


By insisting on being referred to as “queer,” 
and threatening to “out” Hollywood stars at 
the Academy Awards, groups such as Queer 
Nation just feed into the stereotypes that 
some homosexuals have worked hard to 
diminish. 

These groups say if famous people come 
out, others may have less difficulty admitting 
their sexual orientation. 

With recent conflicts surrounding Paul 
Verhoeven’s latest release, Basic Instinct, gay 
issues have surfaced more than ever. 

Sharon Stone’s portrayal ofa bisexual and 
alleged ice—pick murderer has caused some 
commotion among gay groups, offending 
some people because of the negative image 
displayed. 

Mystery woman: However, her character 
wasn’t portrayed as the stereotypical “butch,” 
butrather asa beautiful femme fatale. Yes, she 
wore dresses and heels and not work boots. 
She may have beena murderer, but at least her 
character wasn’t shown the way that many 
people may unfortunately still perceive gays. 
For many film viewers, whether or not a 
character is portrayed as gay is irrelevant. 

In any event, gay activists are accusing film 
makers of portraying gays in only a negative 
manner. 

Often, certain groups do more damage to 
themselves than any movie could. Recently, 
Queer Nation and Act Up appeared on People 
are Talking and with such radical behavior, 
set themselves backa few years. People should 
have the right to decide for themselves whether 
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ornotthey wish to keep their sexual orientation 
a secret. Some can argue that they shouldn’t 
be ashamed of their sexuality, but it still 
remains their decision to come forward. 
Groups should stop attempting to help their 
own cause by pointing fingers. 

Uncertain outcome: The consequences 
of an outing could be detrimental to the 
person outed. A career can be ruined, and a 
family destroyed. This could even eventually 
lead to suicide. 

By yanking people out of the closet, these 
groups think they can make the lives of some 
better, but end up ruining others. 

In the past, public figures such as Rep. 
Barney Frank, comedian Sandra Bernhard 
and tennis player Martina Navratilova have 
come out on their own, This situation helps 
the gay movement more than not allowing 
people to make their own choices. 

Many homosexuals probably just want to 
be thought ofas “normal,” but this might not 
happen because some people still attract 
negative attention. 

Maybe the questionable actions and be- 
havior of these groups scare people from 
coming out. More people might choose to 
come out if they felt they would be seen in a 
positive light. 

Hypocritical actions: Any group that be- 
lieves it is portrayed in a negative manner 
should not protest award ceremonies, harass 
moviegoers, and act in a fashion that makes 
the entire group look bad. 

Let’s face it. Stone’s character was also a 
writer, and authors aren’t going around 
protesting the movie. 
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PLAWS me 


KAS 


Do you approve of the practice of outing? 


Aida Cabrera, liberal arts 

“No, I don’t agree with it. I think 
it’s that person’s business whether 
they want the world to know or 
not.” 


Dan Bresnahan, liberal arts 
“It’s up to the individuals whether 
they want to come forward or not.” 


Pring Ram, liberal arts 

“What they want to do is their 
business. If they want to stay in the 
closet, it’s fine with me.” 


ashamed of it.” 


Photos by Michael B. Pierce 


Rey Cabrera, general studies 
“If someone’s sexual preference is 
homosexual, he/she shouldn’t be 


Colin Geary, liberal arts 

“T feel it’s violating their rights as a 
person. It’s also violating their 
privacy.” 


Easter holiday important to college students 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Easter is fast approaching, and although it 
comes once a year for some, for others, the 
events of Easter have lasted a lifetime. 

A Christian holiday, it represents Christ’s 
death on the cross for the human race’s past, 
present and future shortcomings. His resur- 
rection signifies new and eternal life. 

“Easter for me is like spring,” Carol 
Emerson, NECC student, said. “It is a new 
beginning, a fresh start. I practice my faith in 
my life.” 

“Tris the foundation of what I believe in,” 
James Gustafson, adviser of the Open Door 
Christian Fellowship, said. 


Easter Sunday for them culminates in a 
celebration of what Christ has done for them. 
It is day in which to give thanks and remem- 
brance. 

Religious practice: “Spiritually speaking, 
I will be praying alot during Holy Week, and 
thanking God for Jesus,” Marilyn Daniel, 
NECC student, said. 

“T feel Easter is too commercialized,” 
Brian Denis, NECC student, said. “When I 
grew up, religion was crammed down my 
throat, but I find myself returning to it now 
that I am older.” 

There are skeptics who believe Christ was 
a good teacher and philosopher, but deny he 
was the son of God. Now, for them not to 
believe in his deity, they are calling him a liar 


anda lunatic. You can’t be considered a great 
teacher and a crazy man at the same time. 
“Christ’s raising from the dead has vali- 
dated everything he has taught,” Gustafson 
said. 
Personal beliefs: “I do believe God lives,” 
Dr. William Wright, assistant professor, said. 


“When I am alone, I feel the spirit of 


God,” Linda Miller, NECC student, said. 

In today’s world, with sadness and disap- 
pointments, a Christian’s life brings joy and 
hope. 

“Easter helps me be a better person,” 
Frances Gallagher, NECC student, said. “I 
am more open because of God,” 

“Tt tells me what I should do and how I 
should live,” Gustafson said, “The power that 


raised Christ from the 
dead is available to us 
today if we let him in our 
life.” 

Commercialization: 
The other day on the 
Disney Channel, the 
Easter Bunny and the 
Easter Chick were argu- 
ing over who was more 
importantat Easter time. 
The chick told the bunny that ifit weren’t for 
him, there would be no Easter. 

Appalling as it sounds to some, this is how 
young people may view this holiday. It is our 
responsibility to practice our faith, and teach 
our young. If not, the Disney Channel will. 
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Cliffy meets Murphy 


CELEBRITY LOOK-ALIKES appear on former NECC student Tom Bergeron’s 
People Are Talking, which the TV club visited in Boston for its Acadamy 
Awards show recently. 
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Food — from page | 


the matter, he said. 

Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, 
said he had no problem with the senate’s 
decision, but they'll have to stand up to any 
criticism from those paying the student ac 
tivities fee. 

“This is a great learning experience for 
people who might get involved in politics,” 
Landry said. “With the decision, you have to 
be able to stand up to the heat, the contro- 
versy.” 

Affects all: He also said what the senate 
does will have implications on what other 
clubs can do. 

Brown said there are a variety of food 
expenditures from different clubs, ranging 
from regular lunches for senators, weekend 
food at the Observer, banquets for clubs, meals 
required by contract for some entertainers 
that come to NECC, and others. 

“The hope is to come up with an equitable 
policy on food encompassing all those things,” 
he said. 

Brown suggested clubs should submit 
written justification for each food purchase to 
their adviser, who would then run the request 
past the dean of students, dean of administra- 


tion and college president. 

Brown said the senate’s plan for meals was 
one extreme, his proposal is the opposite 
extreme,and middle ground should be sought. 

Senate President Tammy Marks offered 
some possible resolutions. 

Some suggestions: “Food could be cut 
out all together, we could follow Dean 
Brown’s plan or have an annual food request 
form approved with each club’s budget, which 
would detail times, costs and reasons for each 
purchase,” Marks said. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said the 
senate’s lunches will probably be held off 
until next semester, when he wants to see the 
costs, frequency and rationale of having meals 
paid for from student activities funds. 

“T have serious doubts whether meals ona 
regular basis for student groups or employee 
groups will be granted,” he said. 

Compensation: Marks said the senate 
mects from 1] to one during lunch time, and 
meals would help offset time given up by 
senators in service to the school. 

“There are members of the senate who 
work very hard,” she said. “But, personally, I 
would rather have academic credit.” 


Vets — from page 1 


crazy.” 

At a recent budget committee meeting, 
financial aid director Richard Pastor also 
questioned the fairness of granting financial 
aid not based on financial need. 

Benefiting many: If the bill passes, even a 
veteran or person over 60 who could easily 
afford the tuition would get a cost reduction 

Pastor said a categorical tuition waiver 
based on need could be created, under which 
veterans and other groups would get help it 
they demonstrated the need. 

VSO President David Morin said veterans 
deserve restitution for their sacrifices made to 
the country. 

“Every veteran that comes here is needs— 
based,” Morin said. “They’re getting paid 
back for their service.” 

Tammy Marks, student senate president, 


Thursday, March 26- 
A file cabinet in the stu- 
dent activities office was 
broken into. Bus tick- 
ets anda transportation 
stamp were taken. Nine 
ticket books and the 
stamp were later turned in to the Haverhill 
Post Office by an unknown person. 

Friday, March 27— A defense spray was 
discharged in the C—Building’s atrium. The 
person responsible claimed the discharge was 
accidental. The canister was confiscated. 


expressed the student government’s “total 
and complete” support for the veterans’ tu- 
ition breaks, 

“Personally, I would rather pay more 
money and see them get what they deserve,” 
she said. “They put up their lives. They de- 
serve something for their heroics.” 

Some concerns: The budget committee 
voted to support the proposed legislation, 
but urged the state to reimburse the bill’s 
costs to institutions. The committee also ex- 
pressed the need to tell the public and legis- 
latures of the adverse effect the bill would 
have on the college due to lack of funding. 

Dempsy said he expects support for the 
bill to mount quickly. 

“All the other legislators have to do is hear 
about injustice veterans have undergone and 
they'll get on board,” he said. 


Monday, March 30— A GMC 4x4’s pas- 
senger window was broken with a rock, and 
money was stolen. 

Friday, April 3— A student suffered a nose 
bleed and was transported to the hospital. 
Security officers said they were not notified 
untill a janitor was asked to clean up the 
spilled blood, and that communication on 
campus regarding injuries must be improved. 

Tuesday April 7— A man was seen watch 
ing an evening belly dancing course through 
a window with a video camera. When the 
women taking the class saw the man and 
yelled at him, he ran but was later caught by 
security. Police were called to campus, but 
released the man without pressing charges. 

A car with a suspended license plate was 
towed out of lot two. 
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AIDS quilt 


Sections coming to NECC soon 


By HEATHER SHELDON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Sections of the Aids Memorial Quilt will be 
on display at the Lawrence campus on April 
22 and the Haverhill campus on April 29. 

The division of continuing education 
(DCE) has also developed a series of work- 
shops to teach health professionals and the 
general public about AIDS awareness. 

Only four of the 17 spring semester work- 
shops are left, but a summer program is 
already being planned. 

Denise Trainor and Vicki Michaud—Drouin 
of the DCE office developed the series to 
educate the Merrimack Valley about AIDS. 
Trainor said no other educational facility in 
the area ofters classes on AIDS. 

“There wasn’t enough information that 
people could access,” Trainor said. “So the 
workshops were developed to fill that void.” 

Active educators: Each workshop is in- 
structed by individuals involved in AIDS 
awareness and in treating patients through 
many different service organizations, including 
the Strongest Link Services of Topsfield, which 
also helped develop the series. 

The workshops cover a wide range of 
AIDS-related topics: AIDS 101 discusses re- 
cent statistics; populations at risk, prevention 


and new treatments; AIDS and Adolescents 
addresses the needs of children with the dis- 
ease, an important group considering the 
number of AIDS cases among 13- to 19- 
year-olds has increased 70 percent in the last 
two years; Case Management Model explains 
how health workers and patients can deal with 
social security, Medicaid, welfare and other 
home health care option; and Holistic/Al- 
ternative Choices in Treatment covers 
herbalism, acupuncture and other non-tra- 
ditional treatment methods. 

Multi-faceted: Trainor said people think 
AIDS is simply one subject, but many aspects 
must be covered involving not just individuals, 
but entire communities. 

Trainor said evaluation forms show the 
program is a success. 

“People who attend are thrilled, not only 
with what they learned, but also that such an 
opportunity was available,” Trainor said. 

The series of workshops has also been the 
inspiration to launch other projects promot- 
ing AIDS awareness. In February, both NECC 
campuses held AIDS Awareness days. DCE is 
also developing an AIDS awareness program 
to educate police, fire fighters and other 
emergency service workers. 

For more information contact Trainor or 


Michaud—Drouin, at 374-3800. 


Classload — from page 1 


as large as 20 percent. 
Drawback: He also said suggesting | 


to grant full-time state beh a pay 
raise for snptiee year, 


full-time teachers begin to teach another 


class was too simplistic because many al- 
ready teach a fifth course through the 
division of continuing education (DCE). - 

“By itself, I think it would have a 
detrimental effect,” he said. 

He said the change could never be 
made without either an increase in pay or 
making compensations to fulltimers’ work 
load. 

“Tt has to be viewed in relation to the 
total teaching load of the faculty,” he said. 
“It’s not as simple as it sounds. I certainly 
can’t imagine the faculty just allowing the 
workload to increase without their salary 
and work conditions being changed cor- 
respondingly.” 

He said the plan might work if it were 
implemented with both an increase in pay 
and a reduction in class sizes. But he also 
said those negotiations might take some 
time. 

“T personally think it would take a long 
time for all of that to be sorted out,” he 
said. 

Long hours: Richard Lizotte, assistant 
professor, English language center, said 
teachers are now required to teach 37 
hours per week—12 hours for instruction, 
an equal number of preparation hours, 
eight hours divided between advising and 
college services, and five office hours. 

McDonald said if teaching hours were 
increased, other college services could be 
decreased to compensate this. Lizotte, 
however, said it was difficult to keep track 
of how many hours teachers spend on 
college services. 

“The fear is we'll be doing more 
teaching, and we’ll end up having the 
same workload in college services,” he 
said. “We don’tsee any way that it’s going 
to be compensated for.” 

Dimitry said he thought Massachusetts 
was the only state that didn’t have a 15 
credit hour workweek, and thought it 
should be raised to the national norm. He 
also said the move would have to be 
debated in collective bargaining with the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
(MTA) 

“Both parties have to agree on the 
proposal,” he said. “The union has to get 
something significant out ofit, but it also 
has to give back something roughly com- 
parable. It has to be quid pro quo.” 

He said the governoris determined not 


ei) 


poogalachas ha 
Priscilla. Bellairs, chairperson, depart 


ment of English, said teachers would have 


to be compensated in salary for the in- 
creased workload. 

“Without a substantial consideration 
in connection with salary, I would con-— 
sider it morally repulsive,” she said. 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chairperson, de- 
partment of history and government, said é 
she thought community college faculty — 
were already overworked and under paid. — 
She also said community college teachers _ 
were the most important to students in _ 
need of developmental courses, showing 
that the state had to rethink its priorities. 

“Itseems absurd to me that the teachers _ 
with the most poorly educated students 
should have to teach the most hours,” she. 
said. “To try (to increase the hours) is 
absurd. It’s not fair for the students.” 

Left out: Bellairs questioned whether 
or not the report fairly considered com- 
munity colleges. 

“From what I’ve read about the report, 
the people who wrote it aren’t really in 
touch with what goes on in community 
colleges,” she said. 

McDonald said it wasn’t enough to 
just raise this recommendation. 

“The bigger issue is how this can be 
accomplished,” he said. 

Other important suggestions include: 

Q1100 percent tuition retention. NECC 
President John Dimitry has said the gover- 
nor may approve a plan by July allowing all 
Massachusetts community colleges to re- 
tain all of their tuition. 

O Colleges near cach other should join 
resources. Bunker Hill Community Col- 
lege and Massachusetts Bay Community 
College have recognized this proposal. 

O Transfer programs with universities 
and state colleges must be strengthened to 
give students a better chance of earning a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Q Community colleges must be en- 
sured enough funding to guarantee acces- 
sibility to Massachusetts residents. 

QA main responsibility of the commu- 
nity college is to provide developmental 
education because a number of students 
lack the basic skills needed to succeed in 
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Senate wants to charge DCE students 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Managing Editor 


The student senate recently passed an 
amendment to charge all division of con- 
tinuing education (DCE) students a manda- 
tory student activity fee next semester. 

In amending Bylaw III of the Student 
Government Association (SGA) constitution, 
the senate decided night DCE students, as 
well as full-time and day DCE students, who 
already pay the fee, should be charged. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said he 
would not give approval to such a measure, 
however. 

“At the present time, I don’t think it 
would be fair to charge these people the 
student activities fee,” he said. “As I know the 
evening students, very few participate in stu- 
dent activities. Therefore, why should they 
have to pay?” 

Currently, DCE students taking courses 
before 5 p.m. must pay student activity fees. 
Dimitry said he would like to see charges 
limited to these students because night stu- 
dents do not have the time or “emotional 
interest” to get involved with student activi- 
ties. 

Sharing the load: Senate Treasurer 
Stephen Hopping said many activities are 
open to DCE students, whether they use 
them or not, and they should share the cost. 

“They may not use them, but they are 
accessible,” he said. “Some people do. The 
veteran’s club has DCE students. The ski 
club, Observer and Parnassus have had DCE 
students.” 

Stephen Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, said the fees would be justified because 
DCE students are given student identification 
cards and are offered many benefits, includ- 
ing program events, dance and drama per- 
formances, the office for students with dis- 
abilities (OSD), art exhibits and the fitness 
center. 


Richard Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 


Student participation 
lacking throughout 


Senate President Tammy 
Marks said only 200 to 500 
students benefit from club 
activities, while a few utilize 
other student activities, and 
lack of participation cannot 
be solely blamed on a student’s 
Status. 

“You can't say it’s daytime 
students vs. nighttime,” she 
said. 


“Tthinkit’s appropriate,” he said. “Activi- 
ties are open to either day or DCE. Every club 
is open to every student, regardless of status.” 

Outside obligations: Dimitry said night 
DCE students have different priorities than 
day students. 

“If you are attending in the evening, you 
are almost always just a part-time student,” 
he said. “You often have a full-time job and 
you don’t have time for student activities. 

“If you’re taking your courses during the 
morning or afternoon, you’re usually a full— 
timer and you usually have time to engage in 
student activities.” 

Senate President Tammy Marks doesn’t 
agree. She said only 200 to 500 students 
benefit from club activities, while a few utilize 
other student activities, and lack of participa- 


Senate transfers denied 


Cash almost gone as year ends; some clubs in red 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Managing Editor 


The senate transferred what it thought was 
$32,000 from the student activities trust fund 
to the reserve account. The actual total in the 
trust fund was $11,048.95. Because of this 
discrepancy, the following recently made line 
item changes have been nullified: 

The student senate’s transfer of $4,000 
from the reserve account to its own account 
to pay outstanding debts and cover expenses 
for the rest of the semester; a $700 transfer 
from the reserve account to the student ac- 
tivities office account; a $300. transfer from 
the reserve account to pay WRAZ’s out- 
standing debts; the dance club’s allocation of 
$2,828 to pay for costumes and a choreog- 
rapher for their upcoming Still Point pro- 
duction; a $300 allocation for the dart club, 
in recognition ofits establishmentas an official 
NECC club; an $1,100 allotment for athletic 
director Jack Hess to start a coed varsity golf 
team, to be used for golf shirts, travel expenses 
and costs associated with hosting one tourna- 


ment; and an allocation of $6,500 to the 
programming account to pay for remaining 
entertainment programs this semester. 
Program events: The cost of these pro- 
grams includes: $700 for Danny McCarthy 
on April 10; $1,200 for Barry Drake’s history 
of rock n’ roll lecture on April 13; $500 for 
the Body Language Dancers on April 11; 
$500 for Mary Beth Miller on April 11; $350 
for Lourdes on April 24; $1,100 for Harley 
Newman on May 6; and $1,250 for Dave 
Binder on May 8 will also be put on hold. 
At a previous meeting, the following ac- 
tions were taken: 
QO) The music club was given $500, includ- 
ing $369 for an electric guitar with the re- 
maining money for a drum stool and cables. 
QO A $4,489 transfer was made from the 
bookchecks program to the reserve account. 
The senate recently decided to have each 
member required to hold three office hours 
per week, with executive members required 
to have five hours. 
Senate elections were postponed from April 
6 until April 13. 


Graduates honored this spring 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Anumber of graduates have excelled at NECC, 
and college faculty will soon see they are justly 
honored. 

On May 21, NECC will present an awards 
convocation honoring their achievements. 

“It’s important for the students to recog- 
nize people care about them as individuals,” 
said Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, who chairs the awards committee. 

Show approval: “It shows we believe 
achievement by our students should have 
recognition,” she said. 

The awards will be divided into academic 
and co-curricular categories. The criteria for 
an academic award requires a student has had 
a petition for graduation in June approved, 
has earned 45 credits as of Jan. 31, 1992 for 
the associate’s degree or one-half the credits 


for a certificate, and has a minimum cumula- 
tive average of 3.5 as of Jan. 31, 1992. 
Extra—curricular activities and community 
service are also taken into consideration for 
excellence awards in academics. 
Co-curricular awards are presented to stu- 
dents nominated for special achievement in- 


volving student activities. Criteria consists of 


leadership abilities, accomplishments of goals, 
attitude, and exceptional contributions to an 
organization’s success. Academic criteria is 
the same for academic awards, but one needs 
only a minimum cumulative average of 2.0. 
Get in touch: “Ifa student feels that he or 
she should be recognized and meets this 
criteria, then get in touch with us because 
sometimes computers mess up,” Prunty said. 
The convocation will be held in the cafete- 
ria and students selected may invite whom- 
ever they wish. A reception will be held in 
Bentley Library after the presentation. 


tion cannot be solely blamed on a student’s 
status. 

“You can’t say it’s daytime students vs. 
nighttime,” she said. 

Senate member Sean Lydon said roughly 
16 percent of day students use the student 
activities, but said this was a conservative 
estimate. 

He agrees that DCE students should pay 
the activity fee, but feels more must be oftered. 

Additional benefits: Lydon is working on 
a discount program which would allow stu- 
dents to receive discounts from local mer- 
chants, upon presentation of a student iden- 
tification card. He said he has already gotten 
acommitment froma local auto dealer which 
would give NECC students a 15 percent 
discount on car repairs and $200 off the 


purchase of a new or used car. 

Hopping said additional benefits for DCE 
students could be offered. The gym could 
remain open until 11 p.m., Bright Horizons 
Daycare could stay open later, and clubs 
could be asked to begin evening chapters. He 
said a problem might exist in leaving Bright 
Horizon’s open later because it is indepen- 
dently run. 

Dimitry said the idea that DCE students 
don’t participate because not enoughis oftered 
might have some validity. 

“Maybe the reason they don’t participate 
in student activities is that there isn’tanything 
offered at night,” he said. “But, I’m not sure 
they would anyway. 

“There are obviously exceptions, but I 
think you have to make the assumption that 
they want to come in, they want their credits, 
they want to learn. They’re wonderful stu- 
dents, but don’t bother them with fun and 
games. They’ve got family activities. They’ve 
got forty hour a week jobs.” 

Family fun: Marks said some activities could 
be utilized by entire families. She said museum 
passes can be obtained by any student. 

If all DCE students were charged, Hop- 
ping said funds would put the estimated 
budget at $45 1,374 and would make NECC’s 
student activity budget the largest of any 
community college in the state. 

He said DCE would be charged the same 
rate as full-time students, but is not sure how 
the fee would be levied. 

The money could be taken directly out of 
the DCE budget, which would mean the 
students won’t pay any more than they do 
now. Another method would be to split the 
cost by charging students part of the fee and 
taking the rest out of the DCE budget, 
Hopping said. 

He said he prefers the idea of charging 
students the complete activity fee, because 
cutting into the DCE budget could affect the 
jobs of teachers who are paid from it. 
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Keep an 
Eye on the 
World 


Be part of an NECC student group 
studying and living abroad in England, 


Italy, Ireland, Mexico or another country. 


Financial aid is available for eligible students. No foreign 
language requirement. All overseas travel and living 
arrangements made.Excellent academic advice, friendly and 
supportive assistance provided. 


For more information on Overseas Academic Semester, 
contact Usha Sellers, Room C-390 or call 374-3969. 


Student senate 
meetings 


are held every Monday 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
in the student center theater 
Questions: call ext. 2632! 
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Samaritans aim 
to comfort many 
troubled people 


By PENNY STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Each year, approximately 30,407 Americans commit suicide 
A suicide occurs every 17.4 minutes. It is the third leading 
cause of death for young people, ranking eighth for the entire 
U.S. population. 

Gerry Lavoie, executive director of the Samaritans of 
South Central, New Hampshire said, “It is our mission to 
abolish suicide.” 

In 1953, Chad Varah created the Samaritans in London 
Since then, it has grown to 118 branches in 44 countries, 
Lavoie said. 

Each branch has many phone lines operated by volunteers. 
The telephone number can be found in the phone book under 
crisis. 

“We don’t give advice; we’re ears without a face,” Lavoie 
said. 

The Samaritans base their system on being good listeners. 

Reaching out: “Advice is cheap,” Lavoie said. “Before 
someone gets three words out, they get advice on how to fix 
it,” adding people who are suicidal or lonely, should call the 
Samaritans. 

Peg Serley, executive director of the Samaritans of Mer 
rimack Valley, said listening to and befriending people help 
them find their own solutions. 

Volunteers are available 24 hours a day. 

Confidentiality is extremely important and the centers 
never trace calls. 

Ifa caller is in the process of committing suicide and “they 
give their address, the Samaritans cannot call an ambulance 
without the caller’s permission,” Lavoie said 

Off the record: “Callers need to know they don’t have to 
be afraid to reach the Samaritans,” he said. “Each call is 
confidential.” 

The Samaritans of Merrimack Valley has also added a 
Spanish line, 

“We have five bilingual volunteers now, but we need 
more,” Serley said. 


OUR MULTIPLE 
SERVICES: 


*TeleFax * Money Grams 
* Cashier Checks 


* Money Orders 
* Lottery Tickets 


* Money Grams to the Dominican 
Republic and other parts of the world 
Computerized service 


Tels.: 681-0761 
794-0811 
214 Broadway, Lawrence 


Pay Telephone and Gas bills here 


Volunteers must be 20 or older and commit to one year of 
service, 

“Students can receive co-op credit for volunteering,” 
Serley said. 

Danger signals: Some warning signs fora potential suicide 
include personality changes, altered eating patterns, alcohol 
or drugs abuse and suicide threats. These signs should alert 
friends and family, Serley said. 

The most dangerous time for a person is when he or she 
overcomes a depression or crisis, she said. No one is immune 
to suicide. Anyone experiencing grief, depression or despair 
may become suicidal, although human nature makes suicide 
unpredictable. 

The Samaritans sponsor a support group for people who 
have losta friend or relative to suicide. In New Hampshire, the 
program is called Survivors of Suicide, and in Massachusetts, 
it is called Safe Place. 

It is a place where people can share their feelings, Serley 
said. 

The Samaritans of Merrimack Valley also began a program 
called Lifeline which attempts to reduce the high suicide rate 
in jails, 

“Volunteers go to Middleton Jail to train inmates to help 


fellow prisoners,” Serley said. “It is the kids in there for the 
first time who are scared and committing suicide.” 

Outside help: The Samaritans receive funding from the 
United Way, with each branch responsible for its own income. 
Different branches receive donations and also sponsor 
fund-raising events. 

Volunteers are needed at both centers. 

“People who have experienced personal crisis or have 
known someone who has committed suicide often make good 
Samaritans,” Lavoie said. 

Each prospective volunteer is interviewed individually. 

“Helping others is very fulfilling,” he said. After a rescue, 
all information is destroyed, and there is no hospital follow up. 

“The Samaritans don’t take or want any credit,” he said. 
“The credit goes to the survivor.” 


| Hotline numbers 
Lawrence 688-6607 Newburyport 465-6100 

| Haverhill 372-7200 Lowell 452-6733 

| Manchester, N.H. (603) 622-3836 or 644-2525 

Nashua, N.H. (603) 424-8070 


Tels. Sto. Dgo.: 
Capital: 567-9031 
541-8221 
Santiago: 583-5969 


Merrimack Valley 
Headquarters 


Soe Barm 
Rte. 125, Plaistow 
382-7688 
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Beauty queen 


NECC student wins international 
swimsuit modeling competition 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Quiet, shy, funny, easy-going and beautiful 
are some of the qualities fellow students and 
friends use to describe her. 

“She is a classy young woman with a 
down-to-earth attitude,” said NECC stu- 
dent, Paul Laurin. 

As a Haverhill High School senior, she 
won her first body contest at Chameleons in 
Lynn. Now, at 22, Lori Barone of Bradford, 
a full-time student at NECC, is an interna- 
tional model. 

In 1988, Barone entereda Ujenaswimsuit 
compeution held in Methuen, She won and 
was flown to California to represent New 
England in the national competition. 

Motivating force: “After seeing the girls 
from all over the United States compete, I 
knew I had a lot of work to do if I wanted to 
be a serious contender,” Barone said. 

When she returned to the area, she con- 
tinued to work out at Cedardale in Ward Hill, 
four or five times a week. She focused on the 
regional poster girl contest to be held in 
1991. Barone won, and was flown to San 
Jose, where she was one of 12 women chosen 
to appear on posters. 

On weekends, she does fashion shows 
with Ujena located in Saugus and Weymouth. 
Audrey O’Keefe said Barone is great to work 
with. 

“She never complains about which suit I 
give her to model,” she said. 

Although Barone does well financially, 
and bought herself a Stealth sports car, she 
doesn’t see it as her lifetime career. 

“T want to get my education before I make 
up my mind for my future,” she said. 

Other occupations: Barone not only 
models and attends NECC full time, but she 
isa licensed esthetician, receiving her training 
at Essex Agricultural School in Hathorne. 
She works part-time at Elizabeth Grady’s, a 
skin care company. 

Her grandmother is her biggest fan, buying 
all her catalogs. Her mother, Janet, is also 
supportive, but would like to see Barone 
finish her education and perhaps own a retail 
clothing store or skin care company. Her 
father Brad agrees. 

“T want her to have a career that can 
support her through life,” he said. “The 
emphasis on beauty and the body is not what 
we would want her to focus on.” 

Her brother Scott, a senior at UMass, is 
very proud of his sister. 

“Tam used to the ribbing from my friends,” 
he said, referring to them seeing-her wearing 
bikinis in the catalog. 

She is well-liked at school where she is 
known for a warm and caring personality, 

Peer’s surprise: “I was amazed that a 
fellow student was actually published in a 
major magazine,” Laurin said. “Lori is very 
outgoing in class. All the while, I would never 
get the impression of her swim wear career. 
I’ve met many beautiful women whosay they 
model clothes and swimsuits, ect... but Loriis 
the first that I have known who has received 
international status.” 

“She is great and a natural beauty,” said 


Strutting her stuff 

File photo 
SUCCESSFUL MODEL Lori Barone, 
above and right, pursues education 
despite hectic modeling career. 


NECC student, Debbie MacKenzie . 

Classmates are surprised to find out what 
she does when she isn’t at school. 

“She is a regular person,” Wendy Zarach 
said. “Even though I have had classes with her 
in the past, I only learned recently what she 
does outside school. She isn’t a snob at all.” 

“T wasn’t surprised to learn what she does 
because I feel she was born to model,” said 
NECC student, Len Angelo. 

In September, Barone went to Venice 
with Ujena and was placed on the catalog’s 
cover, and several pages. 

“Going to Venice was the biggest break in 
my career,” Barone said. “The swimsuit I 
modeled on the cover sold the most.” 

Good cause: 
promotionals for the Celtics, with Rick Fox, 
and charities, such as Toys for Tots, Last year, 
she put together a fashion show for SADD at 
Haverhill High School, using the cheerlead 
ers as models. 

In January, she missed school to go on 
location to Phoenix, Ariz. One instructor 
cautioned her not to miss any more of her 
classes, though she missed only two. Now, 
she tells them she will be available in May. 

In May, she will perform in a one-act 
campus play called Loyalties, directed by stu- 
dents. 

Barone is also looking forward to the 
bikini open this summer in Florida, but for 
now she will prepare her body and mind to be 
the best she can be. 


Barone also does 
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File photo 
LOCAL BEAUTY Lori Barone wins Ujena swimsuit modeling competition. 


Isn't it about time 


you spoke up 72? 


Drop off your letter to the editor today 
student center, F-125 
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Newspaper takes Crown award 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association gives Observer national prize 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


The Observer won its first Gold Crown Award 
recently at the College Press Convention in 
New York City. 

The award is the highest honor given by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Joseph LeBlanc, Observer adviser, said he 
was thrilled the staff won the award. 

“Tt shows the continued excellence of the 
staffand the quality of the paper,” he said. “It 
shows the paper is not stagnant, but fluid, 
ever changing and improving.” 

The Observer was named as a medalist 
newspaper last fall with a score over 990 out 
of a possible 1,000 in a critique of last year’s 
newspapers. To be eligible, newspapers must 
receive ascore of 940 or more out of 1,000 to 
be placed in the judging of Crown Awards. 

Top percent: The gold crown represents 
the top 1 1/2 percent of all two- and four- 
year college and university newspapers. 

Edmund Sullivan, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association executive director, said the 
papers have to stand out in this category. 

“Tt depends on the pool of who stands 
out,” he said. “The judges are fairly picky as 
to why some get picked.” 

Only one person judged the gold category 

“Tt took three days for the judge to con- 
sider everything,” Sullivan said. “It’s not 
something that can be scanned.” 

Standards of judging: Newspapers are 
judged holistically, based on design, content 
and coverage, Sullivan said. 

“The judge focused on coverage, editorials, 
columns and letters to the editor,” he said. 
“There are no puff pieces in the gold. There 
has to be solid coverage. The fact the paper 
won a national award shows how strong itis.” 


Prestigious award 


“Even though sometimes we 
may take some flak from 
people on campus who think 
weve not showing them in 
such a flattering light, this 
award shows we've doing our 
job,” Burke said. 


The Observer also won its first National 
Pacemaker Award from the Associated Col- 
legiate Press last year in Denver 

Bill Burke, managing editor, said, “It was 
really a surprise when we won the award in 
Denver. I saw how highly we ranked in Denver 
so I thought we had a chance, but I didn’t 
know it would be the Gold Crown Award. 

Taking criticism: “Even though some- 
times we may take some flak from people on 
campus who think we’re not showing them in 
such a flattering light, this award shows we’re 
doing our job,” he said. 

Michael Pierce, editor, said it was a great 
achievement considering the fact the paper 
had also won a national award in the fall. 

Arthur Murphy, sports editor, said the 
award made his efforts seem worthwhile. 

“Tt was a great feeling finding out we had 
won,” he said. “It’s satisfying considering all 
the hard work we put in.” 

Despite the fact several members trans- 
ferred in the fall, the staff has come together 


A curious group 


C. Evans photo 


IN THE last year, the Observer has won two national awards. Staff members 
include managing editor Jon Morris, present editor Mike Pierce, former editor 
Helen Ubinas (now at Boston University), arts editor Amy Boardman and former 


photography editor Chris Evans (now at UMass/ Amherst.) 


quite well this semester, Pierce said. 

New members: “We lost some really im- 
portant people,” he said. “I think the staffhas 
come together faster than last semester. 

“In the fall, we were halfway through the 
semester before we started working together. 
But this semester, we really worked better in 
a group.” 


Burke said staffers are picking up where 
others left off. 

Richard Hoyer—Ellefsen, news editor, said 
being an editor is a challenge and said he is 
impressed by the dedication of the staff. 

“Tt’s a lot of work, but it’s rewarding,” he 
said. “I think NECC should be proud of its 


paper.” 


Mon. — Fri. 9 to 9 
Saturday 8to5d 
| Sunday 9 tod 


| 


Complete family haircare 
Facials & waxing 
Massage therapy 
Earpiercing 


FULL SERVICE SALON 
28 professionally trained stylists 
high tech salon equipment 


Full retail line of professional products 
Also, designer purses, watches and jewelry 
Gift certificates always available 


ACT 
ONE 


TOTAL PERFORMANCE 


Great Elm Plaza 


Plaistow (Across from Bradlees) 


Complete nailcare & pedicures 


Tanning 
Body spa therapy 


Make-up application & instruction 


Bring in a copy of this: 
ad or a student ID 
and receive 10% off 
any service 


Free consultations 


382-9248 
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Chasing his dream 


Senate member active in many college pursuits 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


After a time away from school, many com- 
munity college students return to fulfill their 
hopes of an academic career. 

Shawn Dunning did just that. 

After high school, Dunning worked full 
time asa carpet installer. He decided to return 
to school for a degree in engineering and 
science. 

“T have a pretty decent mind,” he said. “I 

decided to work with my mind instead of my 
back. I’ve always felt comfortable with math 
and science, so it was the logical choice for 
me.” 
Setting goals: Dunning obtained his 
associate’s degree from NECC and is looking 
to transfer to UMass at Lowell. He is currently 
continuing on at NECC. 

“Tm waiting to transfer,” he said. “I picked 
up some classes this semester that will trans- 
fer. | wanted to transfer for this semester, but 
I couldn’t afford it. I want to go for engi- 
neering. I’ve also been accepted to Purdue 
College in Indiana.” 

Dunning hopes to continue in the field of 
mechanical engineering. 

“UMass at Lowell has a pretty good 
reputation for engineering,” he said. 
“Hopefully, Pll get hired by a company that 
will send me for my master’s.” 

Dunning wasa write-in as secretary for the 
student senate, and was unaware of this. 


Principal tells what it 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Through a guest speaker appearing at its 
weekly meeting, the future educators club 
learned the qualities needed to be a teacher. 

Former NECC student John Benjamin, 
principal of the Robert Frost School in 
Lawrence, told the club of the traits he looks 
for when hiring a teacher. 

“T look at the transcript,” he said. “I look 
for creativity, a person who has a variety of 
interests,” 

He encourages people enrolled in the 
exploring education program to take differ- 
ent classes and electives that interest them 
personally. 

Interviews vital: While the transcript is 
important, the interview is even more so, he 
said. 

“Be prepared,” he said. 


“There were two seats open; I guess they 
liked my performance before and decided to 
write my name in,” he said. 

He said he feels comfortable in his job. 

“T ran a campaign the year before,” he 
said. “There was only one representative 
running for the science and technology area, 
so I didn’t want to leave them unrepresented.” 

Stephen Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, said for the first time in a while, the 
duties of the secretary have been fulfilled. 

“The minutes are finished soon after the 
meetings and they’re in an orderly fashion,” 
he said. 

Fulfilling duties: As the secretary, Dun- 
ning sets the agenda for the meetings. Aside 
from this, he also corresponds with club 
advisers about issues that arise in the senate 
meetings. 

Michaud said Dunning is a very articulate 
and soft-spoken person. 

“T value what he has to say at the meetings,” 
he said. “He makes his point very well,” 

Dunning is also on the constitution com- 
mittee, a senate subcommittee, the finance 
committee, and the science and technology 
club. 

The finance committee works to give clubs 
needed money. The constitution committee 
works on the bylaws. 

“We're reviewing the bylaws now,” he 
said. “Any changes that would make the 
senate run smoother may be put into effect.” 

He also helped organize the freedom walk 


When Benjamin interviews candidates, he 
asks how them how they see themselves fitting 
into a teaching position. 

“I want to get to know you, to see your 
skills, see how comfortable you are,” he said. 

He is more apt to hire someone from a 
state school than from a private school. 

“State school students seem to be more 
experienced in what is happening in the real 
world than private school students,” he said. 

Helpful career hints: He also supplied the 
club with helpful pointers on their resumes, 
and members documenting their field 
experiences. 

“Tt is very important that you avoid spell- 
ing and punctuation errors and have perfect 
sentence structure in your resume,” he said. 

He wants to know the teacher’s knowledge 
of language acquisition before he hires. 

Advising the club on its student teaching 
practicum, Benjamin said, “Eliminate using 


and is trying to help out with the charity walk 
for Haverhill’s Emmaus House. 

“He'll help out whenever he can,” said 
Sue Smulski, secretary of student activities. 
“He’s a really nice guy and a well-rounded 
person.” 

Dunning hasalso participated in the NECC 
golf tournaments, and has placed second in 
two of them. 

Passing the time: “I’m addicted to golf,” 
he said. “I started playing when I was around 
16 or 17.” 

His other hobbies include photography 
and tennis 

“Between work and school, there’s not a 
lot of free time,” he said. “Golf is an escape 
away from everything.” 

Dunning, an Amesbury native, has lived 
there most ofhis life. He has five brothers and 
two sisters. 

Comfort in numbers: “It’s nice coming 
froma big family,” he said. “In times of need, 
there are plenty of people around. I getalong 
with everyone in my family. I can’t imagine 
not having four older brothers to pick on 
me.” 

“Usually when you come froma big family, 
you get lost in the shuffle; it hasn’t phased 
him,” Smulski said. 

Dunning considers his father and older 
brothers the main influences in his lite because 
of their work ethics and the importance they 
place on education. 

“My father came from a really poor fam- 
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MEMBER OF NECC student senate 
and engineering major Shawn Dunning. 


ily,” he said. “He didn’t have an easy road. He 
had to quit school to support his family. He 
wentinto the air force. When he came out, he 
got his high-school diploma at 25.” 

Dunning does have plans for the future. 
He would like to get at least a bachelor’s 
degree in mechanical engineering, and possi- 
bly, a master’s degree. 

“Tt would be nice to win the Nobel Prize 
in physics,” he said. “I don’t think anyone 
from the Dunning family has put the name in 
the history books, but that’s more ofa dream 
than a plan.” 


takes to teach today 


boring textbooks all of the time. How often 
do you use a textbook in real life?” 

As a principal, he allows teachers a lot of 
liberty and urges them to use different teaching 
methods. 

He told the club that he would rather not 
see the penalizing kind of teacher, saying 
students can’t be punished if they aren’t 
aware of their wrongs. 

“T don’t like punitive; I like preventative,” 
he said. 

Daydreamers: Benjamin tells his teachers 
not to reprimand the student who constantly 
gazes out the window. 

“Instead, use it educationally,” he said. 
“Have the student write about what he or she 
sees outside.” 

He stresses that a successful teacher needs 
to be supportive. 

Julie Cloutier, acting coordinator of the 
teacher prep program and the program ad- 


viser, selected Benjamin to speak to the club. 
She went to the Frost School to make 
agreements for students to observe class- 
rooms. 

“I chose him when I was setting up field 
observation,” she said. “He is very innovative 
and he has total control of the school. I was 
very impressed.” 

Cloutier said Benjamin inspired club 
members. 

Teacher responsibilities: “They got an 
aspect of what is required of them,” she said. 
“They get a sense of what is needed to be 
hired for a teaching job.“ 

In explaining why the Robert Frost School 
is the first choice of schools in the city with the 
largest waiting list, Benjamin said the entire 
Frost School staff has a spirit. 

“The paycheck does not determine your 
work,” he said. “When studentsare respected, 
everything carries through.” 


NECC graduate survives near drowning at Lake Placid 


By JENNIFER CONNOLLY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC graduate Martha Castillo miraculously 
survived an accident that left her trapped 
under ice for 15 minutes in Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Castillo was visiting her sister, a federal 
prison doctor, in Lake Placid last Thanksgiving 

when tragedy threatened her life. The day 
before Thanksgiving, Castillo, her brother— 
in-law, Julio Lugo, 30, and her nephew, 
Timothy, 2, were traveling down an unsalted, 
icy hill on the way to pick Castillo’s sister up 
from work. . 

Lugo was driying the Jeep Cherokee when 
it lost control on the ice, rolled over three 
times and proceeded to land upside down in 
Lake Placid. Castillo instantly went into a 
coma. 

Brave rescue: Trapped under 6 feet of 
water, Julio was able to free himself of his seat 
belt, and made an unsuccessful attempt to 
save Castillo and her son. A woman traveling 
behind them at the time of the accident 
jumped onto the jeep, and also tried to free 
them. The two then contacted state police. 

A forest ranger responded to the call and 
administered CPR to Timothy. 

After 15 minutes, state police arrived in a 
tow truck and pulled the jeep out of the lake, 
freeing Castillo of the seat belt. 

“Twasas bluc as could be and unconscious 
at this point,” Castillosaid, “I have nomemory 


4 


of the day at all.” 

After a 15-minute ride, Castillo arrived at 
a nearby hospital, where doctors were able to 
attain her heartbeat aftera 40-minute struggle. 
She remained comatose for two hours and 
was in the intensive care unit for nine days. 

Miraculous endurance: She remained in 
the hospital for 21 days on feeding and 
breathing—-support machines. Hospital offi- 
cials were amazed that she was revived at all, 
and attribute her survival to the cold water 
and CPRattempts, which temporarily restored 
her pulse. 

“T was freeze-dried,” Castillo said, half-— 
jokingly. 

Timothy remained in the hospital for two 
months, and Julio was out the next day. 

“T was supposed to undergo medical care 
for one year to determine if I had any per- 
manentlung damage,” Castillo said. “But my 
last visit went so well, the doctor told me my 
lungs were fine and I no longer have to be 
checked.” 

Castillo suffered frostbite in her left hand 
and right fingertips, resulting in poor digital 
dexterity. She cannot type or hold a pen, yet 
considers these minor impairments. 

New thoughts: The tragedy has changed 
Castillo’s views on life tremendously. 

“T’ve learned to appreciate life, and I feel 
fortunate to have survived,” she said. 

Castillo, 23, graduated from the paralegal 
program in December 1988, and served as 


vice president for the Hispanic cultural club 
(HCC). 

She studied political science at UMass at 
Lowell, graduating in 1991, and is employed 
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at the YWCA in Lawrence. She visited NECC 
recently, representing the YWCA’s teen 
incentive program and the girls’ achievement 
program at a HCC meeting. 
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Drug 
counsel 
offered 


Local racetrack 
helps employees 
in new program 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


When a thoroughbred breeder noticed not enough money 
was being spent on substance abuse programs for racetrack 
workers, he got immediate results. 

The Eighth Pole, an EAP/Workplace Intervention Pro 
gram, resulted from increasing substance abuse and addiction 
that caused a significant problem at the racetrack, said Shirley 
Edwards, Eighth Pole director. 

“We offer a comfortable atmosphere and make people feel 
it is ok to say they have a problem, and to get help,” Edwards 
said. 

Edwards attends NECC, and enrolled in the drug /alcohol 
counseling certificate program. She said she was the director 
of the Eighth Pole before coming to NECC, but still needs 
certification. Eighth Pole serves as her practicum. 

With matching funds from the Ryan Family Foundation, 
Rockingham Park and the New England Chapter of the 
Horseman’s Benevolent and Protective Association (HBPA), 
a self-sustaining workplace intervention program incorpo- 
rated as the Eighth Pole, Inc. was formed. 

Help for many: The non-profit program serves anyone 
who holds a license thoroughbred industry, and has a need, 
Edwards said. 

This includes owners, grooms, hot walkers (people who 
cool horses after a workout) and jockeys. Security and people 
in racetrack administration, also seek help, she said. 

“Ttis amazing aracetrack provides this service for people,” 
Edwards said. “So many have the preconceived notion that 
racetracks are full of these shady characters, but there are 
educated businessmen in the industry because they love it.” 

Another, unique facet of the racetrack is it serves as a 
community, where people live, Edwards said. 

This is why The Eighth Pole is so essential, because the 
centrally located building serves as a place where people feel 
free to drop in and talk about problems concerning substance 
abuse. 


Because of the success of the 
Eighth Pole program, Salem 
Community Alcohol and Drug 
Awareness Project (SCADAP) 
arose, Edwards said. 

It can be defined as a private/ 


AB go 2a 


ey 


“Rockingham Park is progressive in providing services for 
its people, and is a very successful program because of its 
support,” Edwards said. 

Cleaning up: The program holds AA meetings, and ar- 
rangements can be made for counseling and detox. Edwards 
said they conduct interviews and make referrals to these 
programs. 

In addition, Edwards coordinates alternative activities as 
part of recovery. 

“We need to have other interesting things to do,” she said. 

This includes chess, checker, golf and bowling tourna- 
ments. Also, trips to Red Sox games, and boat trips where AA 
meetings are conducted. People are encouraged to continue 
with their educations, and they offera GED program for this 
reason, she said. 


public partnership, in which the 
business community merged with 
government and civic leaders to 
address a community-wide social 
issue. 

Hip to be sober: “The re- 
sponse and results have been sig- 
nificant,” said James Greene, 
SCADAP founder. “‘Awareness’ 
is an in thing, and itis no longera 
sign of weakness to admit to an 
alcohol or drug problem and seek 
help.” 

Currently, SCADAP organizes, 
sponsors and supports a number 
of ongoing activities designed to 
increase community awareness of 
chemical dependency and its ef- 
fects on all aspects of life. 

This includes local cable pro- 
grams, guest speakers, news articles 
and visits by national figures. A 
celebration week filled with activi- 
ties, lectures and workshops on 
substance abuse education and re 
sources will also take place in Sa- 
lem, from April 4-10. 

As Edwards spoke ofher NECC 
experience, she said she enjoys the 
drug/alcohol program. She finds 
her instructors bring a lot of expe- 
rience into the classroom. 

In touch with reality: “They 
teach in the today, the here and 
now,” she said. 

Edwards feels practicums are 
essential due to the nature of the 
course. 

“As good as texts and instruc- 
tors are, there is nothing like the 
real thing,” she said. “I can study 
something in class, and go out 
that day and apply it.” 

Edwards trained thorough- 
breds in the past, which brought 
her to Rockingham Park. She said her job as director came 
naturally for her, as she always established a good rapport with 
people in the racetrack industry. 

“People feel comfortable talking to me because I’m a race- 
tracker,’ she’said. “‘I’m one of them.” 

Perks of the profession: Edwards said she enjoyed herjob 
because of the freedom. 

“T’m not stuck in an office, and I can be involved with so 
many people,” she said. 

Edwards said she also enjoys knowing her availability to 
people, helping them focus on their recovery and future. 

One of the only issues that bothers Edwards is the lack of 
education concerning addiction as a disease. 

“I see a lot of indifference in people, and some do mean 
well, but they just do not understand addiction,” she said. 


Substance abuse program serves students 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Most students are familiar with the problem 
of alcohol and drug abuse, but many are not 
aware NECC offers a variety of substance 
abuse education programs. 

“They should advertise about it more, we 
don’t get enough information,” said NECC 
student Trish Trela. She said sometimes when 
workshops occur in the cafeteria, she is not 
sure what is going on. 

Rosanna Graviano, NECC student, said 
“The campus radio station should give a 
public service message over the air.” 

For the purpose of conducting drug 
educational programs in Haverhill and 
Lawrence, NECC received a two-year grant 
last January from the Metropolitan Life 
Foundation, said Judith Kamber, director of 
staff development. 

The $15,000 grant runs through 1992 
and works with the greater Lawrence family 


Reaching out 


people,” she said. 
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The focus is geared toward a 
variety of audiences, includ- 
ing NECC students, profes- 
sionals with drug issues in 
their lives, and the commu- 
nity at large, Kamber said. 
“The purpose is to look at 
alcohol and drug addiction 
and education from a broad 
perspective, to reach a lot of 


fessionals with drug issues in their lives and 
the community at large, Kamber said. 

“The purpose is to look at alcohol and 
drug addiction and education from a broad 
perspective, to reach a lot of people,” Kamber 
said. 

Health services also provides “healthy is- 
sues” open workshops and lectures held in 
the cafeteria alcove, Kepshull said. 

The focus: “We touch on all subjects, but 
we always earmark alcohol issues,” she said. 

Donna Montalbano, R_N., student health 
services, said many issues ranging from caffeine 
and cocaine abuse are covered at these 
workshops. 

Some NECC students don’t feel the need 
to attend these workshops. 

“We don’t drink or smoke, so we do not 
go to any of the workshops,” said Wendy 
Robinson. 

Gathering interest: Gimmicks are also used 
to attract students to these events, including 
keychains, plastic bracelets and “mock bar” 


service association. 

Covering all points: “We are trying to 
look at the issue of drug abuse, education, 
addiction and recovery from a variety of points 
of view,” she said. 

The committee, organized as a result of 
the grant, includes Pat Kepshull, health care 
coordinator; Steve Michaud, director of stu- 
dent activities; and Mary DiGiovanni, coor- 
dinator, mental health technology. 

The grant will sponsor a cocaine abuse 
workshop presented by Choate Symmes 
Health Services of Woburn, on Friday, May 


DIRECTOR OF staff development Judith 
Kamber. 


1, from 9 a.m. to noon, in the NECC library 
conference area 

Also, Dan Wakefield, author of the na- 
tional best seller, Returning: A Spiritual 
Journey, will lecture on “Peaks and Pitfalls of 
the Spiritual Journey,” on May 6, at 7:30 
p.m., in the library conference area. 

Poor turnout: Kepshull said the evening 
lectures are all important, but many students 
do notshow up because NECC isa commuter 
school. 


“T think it’s great for NECC to have these 
programs for people who want to go to 
them,” said student Marie Nadeau. “It’s a 
good cause.” 

Past programs comprise of a workshop, 
Drugs of Abuse: Heroin Abuse and Rela- 
tionship of Heroin use to AIDS, presented by 
Lowell Inc.,and an informational seminar for 
city employces, Confronting Substance Abuse 
in the Workplace. 

The focus is geared toward a variety of 
audiences, including NECC students, pro- 


booths. 

Once, a state trooper performed sobriety 
testing for students, and talked about their 
rights should they be pulled over, Montalbano 
said. 

Before spring break, health services spon 
sored Party Smart: Spring Break Alcohol 
Awareness, promoting responsible drinking 
attitudes, hoping to help students have a safe 
break. 

“It might stop other people from drinking 
and driving, and... getting killed,” said George 
Sousa, NECC student. 
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Hispanic stereotypes thrive 


Tragedies reinforce image of violence, prejudices in Lawrence 


Cultural awareness game 
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GETTING AN insight into their prejudices through a game designed to increase 
awareness of cultural diversity are Bunny Shaheen and Judit Price. 


Multicultural game 


broadens 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Through confusion and disorganization, 
NECC faculty learned about the importance 
of cultural diversity and ways to deal with it 
through a game called Barnga. 

“Barngais traditionally done with English 
asasecond language Instructors,” said Judith 
Kamber, director of staff development, who 
also chairs the cultural diversity committee. 

“By playing Barnga, we take a look at our 
own values and prejudices, and failures in 
communication as a result of differences,” 
Kamber said. “This will help improve com- 
munication.” 

“We can impose the game into real-life 
situations,” she said. “Once we learn, we can 
change our behavior for next time.” 

Original concept: The game was pre- 
sented at NECC for the first time by Eileen 
Prince, president of All World Language and 
Cultural Consultants, and associate director, 
English Language Center at Northeastern 
University. 

Judit Price, staff assistant, assessment 
center, division of instructional development, 
said it was important for such a game to be 
brought to NECC to create cultural aware- 
ness between students and staffand to increase 
communication. 

“Barnga will teach how to deal with dif- 
ferent ethnic groups and how to meet their 
needs better,” Price said. “We should gain 
more understanding and respect for each 
other.” 

Unusual rules: To play Barnga, groups 
were divided into fours and sat at separate, 
designated tables, each with a partner. Rules 
were passed out to each group along with a 
deck of cards. The participants then began 
playing a simple card game with the exception 
that they were not allowed to talk with each 
other. They could only use gestures. 


By EVELYN TRONCOSO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Women are making important strides in 
becoming equal in a male-dominated 
world. 

So said Julia Silverio, owner of Julia 
Travel Agency in Lawrence, at a recent 
Lawrence lecture concerning woman in 
business. 7 

Silverio said to asmall group of NECC 


students at the Lawrence campus that 


diversity 


The losing team had to move toa different 
table. 

“Asin most games, the purpose of Barnga 
is to win,” Prince informed the players. But 
what she did not tell them was that the rules 
she had passed out had been different at every 
table. 

This caused a great deal of confusion and 
anger for the participants, who either thought 
they were wrong or being cheated. 

At the end of the card game, a discussion 
was held. 

Strong feelings: “I felt frustrated that I 
wasn’t able to tell (my opponent) the ace was 
the highest card and teach him,” Kathy Moyes 
said. “I felt like I was going crazy. I figured I 
must be wrong” 

Another player, Roger Taylor, associate 
professor, department of buisiness adminis- 
tration, said, “We let them change the rules. 
We succumbed.” 

As the rounds continued, frustration and 
even anger increased. Many participants felt it 
was a struggle for power. 

“Might made right,” said Selma W. Singer, 
professor, behavioral sciences department. 
“The people with the most force got their 
way. It was like a fight without words.” 

Alternate views: Naomi Shertzer, coor- 
dinator of extension campuses, division of 
continuing education and community ser- 
vices, disagreed. 

“What I saw was seeking clarity, some saw 
as seeking power,” Shertzer said. 

Price then asked the group what they 
might have gotten out of the experience and 
how it reflects on cultural diversity. 

“For people coming into a new culture, 
it’s impossible to know all the rules,” Singer 
said. “You feel helpless and powerless.” 

“We all make assumptions about the way 
things are organized,” Shertzer said. “These 
things change when we enter a new country 
or a new family.” 


women are starting from the bottom, but are 
quickly working their way up into the busi- 
ness world. 

Ona roll: “Men make up the majority in 
the business world,” Silverio said. “But woman 
are working harder and are accomplishing 
much more than in the past. They are getting 
there faster.” 

Silverio arrived in the United States know- 
ing very little English. Despite her newness to 
the country, she realized the importance of 
education. She took courses on preparing 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


Some NECC students, faculty and local His- 
panics cite language barriers, ignorance and 
unfair local media coverage as reinforcements 
for negative stereotypes haunting Lawrence 
Hispanics. 

Some say rather than covering the 
Lawrence Hispanic community’s accom- 
plishments, the Eagle Tribune over empha- 
sizes Hispanic crime coverage. This is making 
it more difficult to break negative stereotypes 
as being violent, drug dealers or inferior, 
Carlos Ruiz, Lawrence Hispanic leader said. 

Referring to recent front page articles in 
the Eagle Tribune, Ruiz said, “Everybody 
reading these articles would only see the bad 
side of our Hispanic community. The media 
strives to show the negative aspects of our 
people.” 

A recent crime in Lawrence involved five 
Hispanics who robbed a local club owner’s 
home, and terroized his family. 

Aweck later, a Hispanic man having mari- 
tal problems went on a shooting spree killing 
his estranged wife and two others. He then 
turned the gun to himself. 

Biased media: Ruiz feels the Eagle Tri- 
bune improperly chose a front page story 
concerning this crime titled Massacre made 
policeman weep. He said the lead story should 
have focused on the victims, rather than a 
police officer. 

“You didn’t see the human side of the 
story,” he said. “Everything was overshadowed 
by the policeman story. It was designed to 
change the perspective of a white man saving 
a Hispanic.” 

Both crimes caused much concern in the 
Lawrence Hispanic community, Efrain 
Taveras, NECC student said. He said these 
crimes will worsen the city’s reputation of 
being crime-ridden, and feels not enough 
attention is being given to Hispanics’ accom- 
plishments. 

“A lot of families are angered because of 
these happenings,” Taveras said. “These very 
few people are making the rest of the Hispanics 
look bad.” 

Cover both sides: Taveras said the Eagle 
Tribune seems to sensationalize Hispanic 
crime, while refusing to cover their strong 
family background, dedication, culture di- 
versity and strong religious background. 

“Every time a Hispanic does something 
wrong, they try to overemphasize it,” he said. 

Ann Laszlo, professor of Minority Groups 
of America, which discusses how history re- 
flects stereotypes and prejudices toward mi- 
norities, said media reinforces convictions 
some have toward minorities. 

“How the media projects negative aspects 
of Hispanics is perhaps one more introduc- 
tion to a minority community that people do 
not want to hear about,” she said. 

Nunzio DiMarca, director of student af- 
fairs, for NECC/Lawrence, said the recent 
crimes were worth front page coverage, but 
criticized the Eagle Tribune for placing a front 
page article concerning a 15-year-old His- 
panic car thief titled Number one car thief. 

“Tt’s unfortunate they chose to put that on 
the top of the front page,” he said. “It’s 
responsible journalism to point outall aspects 
of a particular group, if that’s what you’re 
choosing to do.” 

DiMarca said the car thief accused of 
stealing hundreds of cars most likely had a 
lack of education or supervision, and feels the 


Hispanic businesswoman makes 


income tax forms, and paralegal studies. 

Silverio said women can accomplish any- 
thing if confident enough, and stressed the 
importance of preparation when pursuing a 
business career. 

“You can set yourself to do whatever you 
want if you’re willing to put up with everything 
that comes along the way,” she said, citing 
discrimination as a problem among women. 

Be positive: Silverio advises women not 
to feel intimidated, but confident. 

In the beginning, her business was slowly 


Sa Oe te ce 
Newspaper responds ~ 
to coverage criticism © 
Eagle Tribune editor Daniel Warner 
said his newspaper is making a con- | 
centrated effort to improve Hispanic — 
coverage, and denies the paper solely — 
covers negative aspects of the Hispanic 
community. sate { 

“These are valid arguments,” he — 
said referring to Hispanic criticisms. “I 
think we could do more, but we do — 
cover all groups of people equally.” 

Warner said increasing the number 
of Hispanic reporters would improve 
coverage, but financial woes have forced 
a hiring freeze at the newspaper. 

“Many times we need Spanish— 
speaking reporters,” he said. “We tend 
to lose them to larger newspapers. We 
have had some real hardships because 
of the recession.” 

Warner said the newspaper was 
considering having a separate Hispanic 
publication, but due to budget cuts, it 
is on hold. 


media should focus more on Hispanics posi- 
tively. 

“Why not write about an individual who 
perhaps was the first minority to get a full 
scholarship to college,” he said. “Don’t you 
think it’s worth reading on the front page?” 

Value diversity: Ruiz said some Lawrence 
residents despise Hispanics because of their 
prevalent culture. He said Hispanics should 
be appreciated for preserving their culture. 

“Our last wave of immigrants has not 
neglected our culture,” he said. “You’re talk- 
ing about many different cultures with a 
common language. Our diversity contributes 
to society.” 

Ruiz said non-Hispanics must learn to 
value different cultures. 

“T feel sorry for people who assume we are 
all Puerto Ricans,” he said. “We’re talking 
about 20 different Spanish-speaking nations. 
We all have different cultures and dialects.” 

Evelyn Anderson, NECC student, agrees 
the understanding of Hispanic culture is cru- 
cial for curbing prejudices, but said most 
non-Hispanics fail to understand different 
cultures. 

“I don’t think they care to understand,” 
she said. “If they did, we wouldn’t have all of 
these problems we have.” 

Untold story: Anderson said many non— 
Hispanics criticize Hispanics for using wel- 
fare and fail to realize they immigrate to the 
United States to better themselves. She said 
people must realize the ailing economy forces 
many Hispanics to use welfare. 

“We came here to begin a new life,” she 
said. “There are a lot of good people who 
want to better themselves, and welfare gives 
them the opportunity. It’s hard to find a job 
these days with the economy the way it is.” 

DiMarca cites the large number of His- 
panics attending NECC/Lawrence as proof 
Hispanics honor education, and said when 
given the opportunity, Hispanics strive for 
improvement. He said the sooner the His- 
panic population becomes full members of 
the community, the better Lawrence is going 
to be. 

“We’re booming (referring to the high 
Hispanic enrollment at the Lawrence cam- 
pus),” DiMarca said. “They’re coming out of 
the woodwork, to better themselves.” 


her mark 


moving along, only making $20 on the 
first week it opened. She quickly impro- 
vised, and expanded to meet many His- 
panics’ needs. Ten years later, her business 
now offers home owner’s insurance, auto 
insurance, notarizations, and translations. 
Her business took off. 

Silverio said women are still discrimi- 
nated against, forcing them to work much 
harder than men to accomplish things, but 
points out major improvements have been 
made stemming from the 80s. 
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Pro-choice group 


tries to get started 


Despite poor initial turnout, organizer plans 
letter-writing campaign in cafe on April 26 


By COLLEEN MCGONAGLE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Joanna Napoleon’s attempt to have a pro- 
choice meeting April 6 failed, but she is not 
giving up. 

Napoleon, 20,a part-time NECC student, 
said a campus group should be dedicated to 
this issue. 

“It’s aggravating that we, the 18— to 25 
year-old group, have so much voting power 
and don’t use it,” Napoleon said. “It’s avery 
important decision in a woman’s life, and it’s 
her right.” 

In the past, she has organized a letter 
campaign at the school, and student signatures 
on letters were mailed to Congress 

Generating discussion: “It opened the 
lines of communication; people were talking, 
whether for or against, at least they were 
talking,” Napoleon said. 

Napoleon is also involved in Mass Choice 


and the YWCA’s Reproductive Rights Com- 
mittee in Newburyport 

She wanted the meeting to open lines of 
communication 

“The single, most important issue Occurs 
when the government tries to invade your 
body 

Getting active: Napoleon said many stu- 
dents are pro-choice, but don’t do anything 


That is going too far,” she said 


about it. She believes people forget that it’s a 
right given to them 

“Seventy-eight percent of people are pro 
choice; of that 78 percent, only 68 percent are 


actively doing something; 22 percent are 


anti-choice and do more against,” she said 
She understands it’s hard for some women 
to be active and said religious beliefs are 
sometimes a reason 
“Your religious beliefs do not constitute 
the right to or not to have an abortion,” she 
said 


Mary Harada and Eleanor Hope- 
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NECC PRO-CHOICE organizer Joanna Napoleon tries to get students involved in 
women’s rights and control over their bodies. 


McCarthy have agreed to serve as faculty 
advisers for the group 

“I have been pro-choice since Roe vs. 
Wade,” Harada said. “I’m notan active mem- 
ber of any group, but I’ve always supported 
them. If there is going to be a group on 
campus, I’m going to support it.” 

Becoming aware: Napoleon said she 
wasn’t expecting a large crowd, but feels it’s 


a shame more people aren’t involved. She 
would like to bring speakers to the school 

“Personal opinions are people’s own, and 
I shouldn’t live my life by their opinions,” 
Napoleon said. 

On April 26, she plans to have another 
letter campaign in the cafeteria. 

“It’s easy to have people sign something, 
but to get them to show up is hard,” she said 


Staffer helps hearing-impaired students 


By ALLISON MENDOZA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Maureen is one of those really nice people.. 
she is the one who put me in touch with the 
deaf community and has been a wealth of 
information to me and my family,” said in 
terpreter training student, Frances Rogers 
about Maureen Lundergan, secretary in the 
Gallaudet University Regional Center in the 
student center building. 

Lundergan’s office is lively. It’s her wel- 
coming smile that instantly lets you know it’s 
OK to relax, and ask a question that sets the 
atmosphere. 

People usually knock on her door to ask 
questions, or like one security guard, to just 
say “hi.” 

“A lot of people come here to ask where 
certain places are in the school because we’re 
the first place they see,” Lundergan said. 

She described her office as an information 
booth. Apart from that, she handles the library 


C. McGonagle photo 
STUDENT-PARENT Stacy Kimball- 
Antonakis faces many obstacles as a 
single parent. 


of deafness and the hearing-impaired books 
and videotapes. 

By choice: Lundergan graduated from 
the interpreter training program at NECC in 
1987. She became interested in the program 
by chance. When she and some of her friends 
were browsing through the NECC course 
catalog, they all decided to take a signing 
course. 

Starting out slowly, taking evening classes 
from William Glennon, staff assistant for the 
New England Extension Center of Gallaudet 
University at NECC, she realized she wanted 
to continue. 

With her expenence in interpreter training, 
interpreting on campus for a couple of years 
and secretarial skills, Lundergan decided to 
take the temporary job at the center. 

She started two years ago when she was 
pregnant and wanted to work until the baby 
was born 

Positive atmosphere: She ended up 
“loving” her job and staying on because the 


“working environment is incredible. Kathy 
Veasey, director at the center, is wonderful to 
work with. 

In fact, the job is a very positive part of her 
life. 

She believes she is happier at home be- 
cause she likes her job. 

“There isno doubt about it; I’m dedicated 
to my job, and the reason is because. ’m 
appreciated,” she said. 

Did it herself: When Fran Rogers needed 
atutor to help her in sign language a year ago, 
she called the center to find out who to 
contact. Lundergan said no one was available 
at the time, so she decided she could do it. 

She isn’tadvertising her services and hasn’t 
tutored since, but she felt that if somebody 
needed her skill, then she’d help, despite the 
fact that she says it is better to learn sign 
language from a deaf person. 

For information about learning sign lan- 
guage or the deaf culture, the Gallaudet 
University Regional Center is the place to go. 


File photo 
HELPING THE hearing-impaired is NECC 
graduate Maureen Lundergan. 


Student balances many responsibilities 


COLLEEN MCGONAGLE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Stacy Kimball—Antonakis, a 21-year-old 
NECC student, wakes every morning, for 
school, At6 a.m. she has her coffee and begins 
the day. At around 7:30 a.m. something 
different happens to her day. Her daughter 
wakes wanting breakfast. At 8 a.m., they 
leave, one to the baby-sitter, the other to 
school. 

Future plans: Kimball—Antonakis, a 
Haverhill resident, is in her third semester 
majoring in business. After NECC, she plans 
to transfer to UMass at Lowell 

Being a single mother, going to school 
and working, Kimball—Antonakis has faced 
obstacles, she said. Kimball—Antonakis said 
receiving financial aid is a big help 

After school, she goes back to work until 
4 p.m. On the way home, she picks up her 
daughter and they go home. Kimball- 
Antonakis prepares dinner, and they have play 
time until it’s bedtime for Alexi. Then she can 


do her homework. 

“Being a single parent, attending school 
and working is hard,” Kimball—Antonakis 
said. 

She chose to attend NECC because it’s 


close to home and offers a wide variety of 


classes. 

“T like that the classes are relatively small 
and teachers are easily accessible,” she said. 
“It makes it easy if I have a problem. At a 
bigger school, there are more students in a 
classroom making teacher—student interac- 
tion hard.” 

Negative opinion: Kimbal!—Antonakis 
doesn’t like the low opinion some people 
have toward NECC, feeling it’s misjudged. 

“With so much to offer, it should be taken 
advantage of,” she said 

The school attendance policy is the one 
thing Kimball—Antonakis would change. 

“The attendance policy should be stressed, 
but if work gets done then students should be 
graded on their work,” she said. “I’ve had A’s 
in classes that become lower from being ab- 


One—on—one 


“T like that the classes are 
relatively small and teachers 
are easily accessible,” 
Kimball—-Antonakts said. “It 
makes it easy if I have a 
problem.” 


sent. Being a mother, there are times I can’t 
make class when my daughter is sick.” 

Eventually, she hopes to go on and get 
her MBA and possibly teach at a college. 
Providing for her daughter and making a 
comfortable life for the both of them is crucial 
to her. 

“My biggest inspiration for school is my 
daughter,” Kimball—Antonakis said. 
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It’s a smash 


Super cast puts it all together 
in latest Top Notch production 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Top Notch achieved success with How the 
Other Half Loves, a play written by Alan 
Ayckbourn and directed by Penny Schricker. 

The play, which was executed profession- 
ally from the beginning, takes place in 1971, 
the decade of bad decor and tasteless fashion. 
These aspects of the period were carried out 
with ease, as tacky is usually fun and easy to 
replicate. 

Plot tryst: How the Other Half Loves re- 
volves around three couples and how they 
interact with each other. They all know one 
another through their husbands’ jobs. 
However, they soon become a little more 
familiar with each other than realized, as 
Fiona (the boss’s wife) and Bob (an employee) 
engage in an affair. 

Fiona, played by Samantha Clark, is the 
prima donna of the wives, or thinks so. Her 
performance was excellent and believable. 
Portraying her character with ease, Clark’s 
exasperated body language only enhances 
Fiona’s character. One might think Clark acts 
in many plays, when in fact this is only her 
second. 

Frank, played by Brett Duggan, is a char- 
acter who is easy to laugh at. Duggan plays 
out Frank’s bumbling ways with ease. Fiona 
and Frank Foster head up the cast as the 
bosses. 

Frustratingly real: The next couple, 
Theresa and Bob Phillips, played by Amy 
Anderson and Frank Smith, are every couple’s 


Observer Review _ 


nightmare. Theresa, a stereotypical, disillu- 
sioned housewife, is portrayed with athought 
provoking performance. 

Bob, played by Frank Smith, comes across 
asa self-centered adulterer much of the time. 
He delivers a convincing and entertaining 
performance. 

The final couple, William and Mary 
Detweiler, are played by Daron Fraser and 
Dawn Smith. They are the happiest and most 
innocent of the three until the guilty parties 
drag them into their affair. Frank and Fiona 
almost destroy the Detweiler’s marriage with 
their lies. 

Fraser renders an excellent performance 
by using facial expressions that allow his char- 
acter to seem almost true to life. The charac- 
ter is easy to relate to. 

Acting talent: Dawn Smith brings out the 
“mousiness” in Mary with charm. 

The set worked well. It was simple, yet 
depicted the decor of the ’70s like many 
remember it, with paneled walls and wallpa- 
per. Not excluded is the stereo equipment of 
the decade, the eight—track player. 

The stage consisted of one living room, 
but is used as two. 

The actors again proved their ability to 
perform well. While one couple was in its 
living room, the other had to pause until it 
was its turn to speak again. 

How the Other Half Loves, directed by 
Penny Schricker, was terrific. 


Top Notch play 

R. Hoyer-Ellefsen photos 
BROTHER-SISTER team Frank and 
Dawn Smith, above, perform in the Top 
Notch Players’ latest production, How 
the Other Half Loves. 

Penny Schricker and drama club 
President Daron Fraser, left, work out 
last-minute kinks during a recent re- 
hearsal. 


File photo 
EROTIC INTRIGUE abounds in the con- 
troversial new movie, Basic Instinct. 


‘Basic Instinct’ leaves you hanging 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Murder, mystery and sex combine to make 
Basic Instinct an attention—grabber. 

Basic Instinct, directed by Paul Verhoeven 
( Total Recall), isa psycho-sexual thrillerabout 
acop who becomes involved with the woman 
he’s investigating for murder. 

Nick Curran, played by Michael Douglas 
(Fatal Attraction), is a self—destructive cop 
witha questionable past. Catherine Trammel, 
played by Sharon Stone (Total Recall), is an 
heiress turned writer. 

Eye opening: The movie opens with a 
graphic sex scene, with this pattern continu- 
ing throughout the movie. The movie uses a 
steamy blend of sadomasochistic sex, straight 
sex and hints at lesbian sex. 

The movie’s sex scenes are excessive, and 
trashy at times. At one point, Nick has Beth, 
the police psychologist, played by Jeanne 
Tripplehorn, up against a wall, ripping her 
clothing off and forcing her into a 
sadomasochistic encounter. 

Trammel knows all about Nick in their 


_ Observer Review _ 


first encounter and bases a character of her 
upcoming book on him, a cop who falls in 
love with a woman who kills him. Trammel 
has managed to find out that he’s had drug 
and alcohol problems, his wife committed 
suicide, he accidentally killed two people 
during a shoot-out and that he, too, enjoys 
rough sex. 

Her books have an uncanny way of com- 
ing true. Her first one involves a kid who kills 
his parents by staging an accident similar to 
the one that claimed her own. Her most 
recent book involves a psychopath who 
plunges ice picks into her lovers’ chests in the 
heat of the moment. 

Taking a header: After meeting Trammel, 
Nick begins to spiral down into a destructive 
world of smut, drugs and alcohol, habits he 
has managed to kick once before. 

Trammel has a knack for surrounding 
herself with killers. One of her best friends 
murdered her husband and children with her 


Lush performs brief, powerful set 


Alternative outfit rocks enthusiastic sell-out Paradise crowd 


By JAIMIE CAMERON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Everything about them isa wonderfully com- 
fortable contradiction. From its name, con- 
juring visions of vast scapes of sound, to its 
look of streetwise, city punks and art school 
introverts, Lush offers an image that chal- 
lenges its fans, new and old alike. 

It does punch outa colorful wall ofsound, 
reflecting its name. Yet, at times, the group 


can snap and snarl in the tradition of some of 


the finest alternative guitar bands. 

Mixture: Consider it a virtual Cocteau 
Twins meets the Pixies in a dark ally with a 
twist of lime, a splash of vodka and a sugar 
stick swirled in for good measure. 

The English alternative rock band recently 
played to an enthusiastic, sell-out crowd at 


the Paradise Rock Club in Boston. 

Creative combination: Its unique blend 
of angelic vocals and contrasting, colorful 
guitars created an atmosphere not unlike a 
force of nature. 

Lush opened its disappointingly short set, 
(no more than 60 minutes in length!) with 
Leaves Me Cold, a runaway train ofasong that 
grasped the audience and shook them from its 
“between bands” slumber. 

Amidst thick fog and abstract light, Lush 
eased through songs offits1990 4AD release, 
Gala. Tracks from its new effort, Spooky, de- 
buted for the “hook hungry” audience. 

Though full of spunk and radiating a fresh 
attitude, it was obvious this 5 year—old—band 
is still finding its stage feet, the reason for the 
shortness of the set. 

This tour will most likely offer the rein- 


forcement and confidence they need. Lush’s 
rhythm section, bassist Steve Rippon, and 
drummer Chris Ackland offered a strong and 
steady base for the airy vocals of Miki Byreni, 
and the rain-like guitar of both Byreni and 
lead guitarist Emma Anderson. 

Captivating: Despite the short set, Lush’s 
overall performance mesmerized the audi- 
ence. 

The band stood on its own, and the psy- 
chedelic light show only added to its concert, 
rather than mask weak efforts. Lush is due 
back in the area this summer as an opening act 
for an as—of-yet unannounced headline show. 

Not many bands today can recreate the 
over—produced sounds of their albums. Lush 
pulled it off without breaking a sweat. The 
band is as graceful and biting live, as it is on 
record. 


wedding knife. Trammel’s lesbian lover mur- 
dered her brothers for the sake of keeping 
them quiet. 

Gay and lesbian groups have protested its 
homophobic storyline. Gay characters are 
handled with insensitivity, with Nick referring 
to Trammel’s lesbian lover, Roxy, as Rocky. 

Aside trom the fact that Nick has become 
involved with Trammel, he also has an on- 
again—off-again relationship with the police 
psychologist, Beth. She doesn’t seem to be 
able to take no for an answer when it comes 
to Nick or Trammel. Beth was also involved 
with Trammel in college. 

Mystery: Tripplehorn’s character adds to 
the intrigue after Nick discovers she changed 
her name. She was married to a doctor who 
was shot and killed one night walking home 
from the hospital they both worked in. Now 
the question is: whois the real killer, and who 
is being framed for it? Is Trammel using her 
book as an alibi, or is someone framing her? 

Both Douglas and Stone give good per- 
formances. Stone’s performance proves she 
makes a good leading woman opposite the 
likes of Douglas. 
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Women can rock with best 


By HEATHER SHELDON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Can girls rock?” is a question recently tossed 
back and forth by the music press. Well, how 
do you define the word “rock” these days? 
Let’s say rock is a hard intense word which 
should be distinguished from that ugly little 
word “pop.” Anyone can pop but intensity is 
hard to come by. 

Concrete Blonde lead singer Johnette 
Napolitano has been called a modern-day 
Janis Joplin. More than intense, Napolitano’s 
voice at times seems to be worn smooth with 
sadness. On the band’s first three albums, her 
voice glided through the melodramatic and 
thundered with power on songs like God is a 
Bullet and The Sky is a Poisonous Garden To- 
night. 

Relentless intensity: The dark style of 
Napolitano’s writing, combined with an in- 
credible voice, could make her a femme savior 
in today’s music. 

The 1990 morbid delight Bloodletting was 


the ultimate showcase for Napolitano’s tal- 
ents. It portrayed a strong female figure who 
Was not just going to cry in pain, but scream 
her head offas well. Ina 1991 Spin interview, 
Napolitano called Bloodletting the end prod- 
uct of a string of bad luck. 

The band’s luck must have changed. Its 
latest release, Walking in London, falls short 
of the band’s previous three albums. Overall, 
the songs seem to lead nowhere, leaving a 
highly emotional voice nothing to get emo- 
tional about. 

Repetitive lyrics: Nothing seems to work 
on this album. The song Women to Women 
grows increasingly annoying instead ofangry. 
Its chorus beats on you until you just don’t 
care anymore. The moody Why Don’t You See 
Me is killed by distracting synthesizers and 
mediocre lyrics 

The songs J Wanna Be Your Friend Again, 
and the James Brown cover, [t’sa Man’s World 
are simply The album’s first 
single, Ghost ofa Texas Ladies’ Man, would be 


monotonous 


a great song without its laughable lyrics. 


Music Review 


Someday, a song that touches upon the 
halfway point of happy and sad with 
Napolitano’s sarcastic flair, is the only ray of 
hope that can be found on this album. 

Falls short: Someday, Napolitano’s voice, 
anda few other mediocre songs like Long Time 
Ago give this album some push, but it’s far 
trom enough. 

If Napolitano is to be a femme savior, 
Walking in London is not an advisable ser- 
mon, and for fans, a major disappointment. 


Mysterious ways 


The dark style of Napolitano’s 
writing, combined with an 
incredible voice, could make 
her a femme savior... 


Novel doesn’t show Francis at his best 


By KRISTEN NIMMO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


British Foreign officers, corrupt 
horse dealers, veterinarians, plus old 
friends equal great reading. 

Comeback begins with narrator 
Peter Darwin, explaining his time 
with the British Foreign Service. 
During a stopover in Miami, on his 
way to London, he meets up with 
an old friend named Fred Hutchins, 
who takes Peter to dinner. 

At dinner, they end up meeting 
amateur singers Greg Wayftield and 


companies them to where they are 
staying. 

Upon arrival in England, they 
meet Vicky’s daughter, Belinda, and 
her fiancee, Ken McClure. One 
night, while Ken and Belinda enter- 
tain the group at dinner, their vet- 
erinary clinic burns down. 

Puzzling deaths: It seems that 
horses have been mysteriously dy- 
ing after successful operations, 
performed by Ken. Now people are 
afraid to bring their horses to Ken 
for treatment. Peter sets out to clear 
Ken and give him back his reputa 


ries from Peter’s past, and makes 
him fight for his life. Also, he ends 
up meeting the woman he is going 
to marry. 

Author Dick Francis writes 
skillfully. His characters are very 
believable. Comeback has few flaws, 
but they are noticeable ones. 

Francis takes too long to get into 
action with needless chit chat. 
Francis could have sped the process 
up by taking out needless informa- 
tion. For example, we didn’t need 
to know Fred’s children had chicken 
pox. 


more than two weeks to unravel. 

Lastly, the conclusion came too 
easily. The killer, and mastermind, 
just happens to walk outat the right 
time. Even with all the hospital 
clothing on, Peter recognizes him 
while the man is trying to kill him 
and his girlfriend. 

Francis could have had a better 
book if he didn’t solve the mystery 
so quickly. 

Even with these flaws, it was an 
interesting and well-written novel. 
With work, Comeback weuld be that 
much better. 


medicine, making the story worth 
reading. 

Itis especially recommended for 
horse lovers and owners, but watch 
out for the slow beginning. 


Talented writing 
Author Dick Francis 
writes skillfully. His 


characters ave very 
believable. Comeback 


tion. 


Vicky Larch. Since the couple is also 
on their way to England, Peter ac- 


Book series pleases readers, 


By ROBERT A. HOWARD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


All good things must come to an end. This is 
especially true when it comes to stories and 
story series. Anne McCaftrey’s stories on the 
people of Pern is no exception, and fans have 
probably dreaded the end of the series since 
she first wrote Dragon flight years ago 

In that first novel, she gave readers a 
glimpse of a culture where men and women 
rode dragons, protecting humanity from the 
mindless hunger of the organisms called 
Thread. In All the Wevrs of Pern, McCattrey 
has written what could be the last book of the 
series. 

McCaffrey’s stories have been based on 
more than just the battle against Thread. She 
has looked into the very hearts of her char 
acters, allowing the readers to laugh cry and 
feel along with them. She has slowly led them 


This ordeal brings back memo- 


Too brief: Secondly, the investi- 
gation seemed too short, taking no 


Book Review 


along as they struggled to discover a way to 
finally eliminate Thread, and discover the lost 
secrets of their ancestors 


Different styles: A// the Weyrs of Pern 


starts just after the end of The Renegades of 


Pern, and it might be useful to read Renegades 
before reading Weyrs. McCaffrey, unlike many 
other authors, does not rely on extensive 
flashbacks to explain past events to newreaders. 
However, Weyrs will fascinate and entertain 
readers who haven’t read the past novels, as 
well as old-time fans. 

Weyrs begins with the discovery of a 
computer of the ancients, an Artificial Intel 
ligence Voice—Activated System (AIVAS). The 
AIVAS still operates, and has discovered how 


to end the threat of Thread. In a little over 


four of Pern’s years, there may be a chance to 
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climinate Thread, hopefully forever. First, 
however, AITVAS has to bring technology 
back to Pern 

Phrough much of the story, ATVAS works 
with a collection of dragonriders, craftsmen 
and holders (who are something liké medieval 
feudal lords), slowly teaching themwhat they 


will need to finally eliminate the threat of 


Chread; even with the possibility ofeliminating 
this ancient threat, there are still trouble 
makers 

Asin any culture,in Weyrs there are people 
who feel that ATVAS, and the information 
AIVAS held, is an “Abomination,” and feel 
threatened by the possible destruction of 
Thread 

Phroughout the story, they spread rumors 
about the “evil” influence of AITVAS, and 
several times, try to destroy AIVAS, Finally, in 
desperation, they kidnap Masterharper 
Robinton (one of the most beloved people on 
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Francis is obviously knowledge- 
able on the subject of vererinary 


leading to Utopia 


has few flaws... 


Pern), demanding that AIVAS be destroyed. 

Mesmerizing novel: A// the Weyrs of Pern 
casily fascinates readers, giving thema glimpse 
of a world that seems at times an idealistic 
Utopia. The return of technology is not seen 
or written as evil, but actually helpful for the 
people of Pern, All facets of life are made 
casieras AIVAS reintroduces easier—to—build 
materials, medicines to heal incurable, and a 
plan to free this utopia from the threat of 
lhread. 

Unfortunately, there is another threat to 
Pern found in the hearts of those who are too 
greedy and fixed in their ways to accept 
change. As in the real world, it is not tech 
nology that brings about evil, but foolishness 
and greed. 

Anne McCaffrey has outdone herself in 
Weyrs, and this is part of the reason why this 
is probably the last book on Pern. Any future 
books on Pern could seem anti-—climatic. 

However, this doesn’t stop McCaftrey's 
fans from hoping otherwise. More Pern sto 
ries would delight her fans, and many would 
like to see what the future holds for Pern. 

Does Pern stay pristine and uncorrupted, 
or will technology eventually destroy her? 
Will the people of Pern eventually venture 
into space and try to find Earth, or will they be 
content to stay home? Only Anne McCaffrey 
knows for certain, and she hasn’t said. 

Readers content: Whatever the future 
holds for Pern, McCaffrey must be pleased to 
know fans are overjoyed with All the Weyrs of 
Pern. She has drawn them into her stories 
until they laugh and cry. 

Even more surprisingly, she has successfully 
juggled almost a dozen different characters, 
both old and new, showing what makes them 
laugh, cry, pout and dance for joy. 

She has led readers to tears when in 
Dragonsdawn, Sallah Telgar sacrificed her life 
for Pern, and in Weyrs, her descendents finally 
return her body to Pern for buried. 

If this is the last of the Pern series, fans will 
undoubtedly be saddened. As AIVAS said at 
the end of Weyrs, Anda time to every purpose 
under heaven. Perhaps, time has run out for 
the stories on Pern. Like AIVAS, Pern will be 
remembered by fans everywhere. 
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4 Love triumphs 


ROMEO AND JULIET HAD IT EASY. 


BENZ WASHINGTON: 


MISSISSI PPI 


ROSHAN SEFH BALITA c 


in cutting film 


Couple able to look past skin color 


By PENNY STARKS 
Observer Arts C Entertainment Editor 


Interracial relationships are a hot topic these 
days, and writer Mira Nair has approached it 
with a new twist in Mississippi Masala. 

Rather than a black/white relationship, 
like in Spike Lee’s Jungle Fever, Nair presents 
aromance between a black man and an Indian 
woman. 

Demetrius, played by Denzel Washington 
(Glory ), is a self-employed carpet cleaner, 
born and raised in Mississippi. He issomewhat 
idolized by his peers for rising above poverty 
and establishing himself as a successful black 
business man. His life takes a drastic change 
when he meets Mina. 

Washington delivers a good performance. 
At times, he appears stiff, but when strong 
emotion is required, he comes through. 

Mina, played by Sarita Choudhury, is a 
24-year-old Indian woman living with her 
family ina hotel. She, as well as her father, was 
born in Uganda, where she spent the first few 
years of her life. Asians were expelled from 
Uganda by Col. Idi Amin in the early 1970s. 
She and her family settled in Mississippi. 

Strong performance: Choudhury is very 
believable, she appears very comfortable in 
front of the camera. From the moment we see 
her, we feel what she is trying to express. 
Choudhury shows great promise. 

This film starts off slowly, but gets to the 
point nicely. Mina’s father, Kinnu, played by 
Roshan Seth ( Not Without My Daughter ), tells 
her “people stick to their own.” This could be 
another Romeo and Juliet, with two young 
lovers restricted by social differences. 


Movie Revi 
CVICW 

Great sadness: Seth produces the most 
powertul performance of all. Expelled from 
Uganda, he carries the bitter pain with him all 
his life. Each facial expression and movement 
expresses the deep loss this man experienced. 
He helps bring this movie to life. 

Risking everything, Mina and Demetrius 
embark on a secret love affair. When their 
alliance becomes known, Demetrius loses 
most of his business and Mina is shunned by 
her family. 

Parts of this film are hard to swallow. It 
may be a little difficult to believe Demetrius 
would lose business because of his personal 
lite. His family originally likes Mina. When 
the relationship hurt the business, however, 
she is rejected. They felt she is not worth the 
loss of social standing. 

Not accepting: Also difficult to believe is 
Mina’s family’s reaction. They raised her in 
Uganda, a predominantly black country, and 
then turn on her when she wants to date a 
black man. The family was betrayed by the 
blacks of Uganda, they still would appear to 
be less prejudiced. Not so. 

Nair does a good job of showing it just 
doesn’t matter. Love may be the most im- 
portant factor. Kinnu says, “There isso much 
love in the world, and yet so little.” 

Go see this film. Unfortunately, doing so 
requires a trip to Boston. It is playing at the 
Nickelodeon in Kenmore Square and other 
theaters throughout the Boston area. 

It is nice to view a movie where we explore 
society’s perceptions and the triumph of love. 


PAID ADVERTISEMENT PAIDADVERTISEMENT 


But maybe there’s more to Easter than that. 


HAPPY EASTER! 


Easter eggs. Chocolate bunnies. New clothes. Return of spring. It’s 
all lots of fun and very colorful. 


For us, new life begins at Easter, celebrating the resurrection of” 
Jesus. This new life changes our hearts, gives us hope and 
provides a peace that stays steady no matter what the economy, 


the politicians, and the media do. 


St. J ohn did not say that God so loved His son that He gave him the world, logical though 
that might be. He wrote, “God so loved the world that He gave His only son, that whoever 
believes in Him might not perish but have everlasting life.” (John 3:16) 


That’s what the death and resurrection of Jesus is all about. That’s why the faculty and 
staff below celebrate Easter. What about you? 


Charles Adie Mathematics Jillian Knowles Instructional Development 

Janice Alestock Graphics Anastasia Loftus Office for Students with Disabilities 
Richard Dam Storekeeper John Mason Natural Science 

Walter Drescher Mathematics Laurie Perkins Comptroller's Office 

James Gustafson Philosophy Priscilla Pope Financial Aid 

Ken Holden Natural Science Ed Spinney Natural Science 

Roland Kimball English Elizabeth Wilcoxson History & Government 


John Guarino History & Government 
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Eagle offers fun, 
capable sportster 


Talon great at speed, short on room 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


The turbo Eagle Talon TSI, made by 
Mitsubishi and Chrysler, has a way of changing 
a driver’s perspective. 

Perspective on performance. Turbocharged 
cars like the Talon frequently have great 
engines; astab atthe gas pedal gives the driver 
whatever power is needed, no matter how the 
motor is lumbering. No shifting down, no 
complaints from the engine room. The boost 
builds, the car accelerates. And fast. It’s a 
great feeling to have power whenever you 
need it, without fussing with the shifter 

A stout kick at the throttle above 3,000 
rpm will blast the Talon down the road with 
amazing vigor. It’s a rare kind of power; the 
sort of performance which always makes an 
impression. The driver begins to giggle ma- 
niacally, and passengers start grabbing things. 

Sleek and strong: It’s a smooth, quiet 
engine with an amazingly wide power band, 
and incredible power when needed, The 
gearbox works fine, though it does clunk 
awkwardly during shifts through its long, 
smooth travel. 

It gives perspective on interior space. After 
wrestling into the driver’s seat, a profound 
feeling of claustrophobia begins to wash over 
the driver. There’s very little head room, 
making the driver’s head brush the headliner 
continuously. There’s not much space to the 
sides either; both the armrest and the door 
sandwich the driver. 

The driver’s seat is outstanding, but ironi- 
cally becomes part of the problem. It has great 


Auto Corner 


lateral and lumbar support, but it holds the 
driver in place a little too well, making him or 
her feel yet more confined. It would be great 
flying down back roads, when seats with great 
big side bolsters holding the driver in place 
are a boon 

No greenhouse: The low roof-line makes 
for a small windshield, and the view out is 
further restricted by a lump in the hood 
designed to clear the cam drives. The view out 
the back is worse, hiding cars, trucks or 
bicyclists drivers would love to know are there 
before shifting lanes. 

The back seat is nothing short of hilarious. 
With the front seat adjusted for a 5-foot—9 
driver, there’s not enough “leg room” to fit a 
size 10 shoe between the back and frontseats. 
Passengers sit with their head firmly pressed 
against the hatch, cocked to one side or 
another. 

There are only three possible purposes for 
condemning people to sit back there: 

1. to make them stay home next time; 

2. to make them limp and walk crouched 
over for the first hour after the ride; 

3. or to shoota scene from Goodfellas (it’s 
a good place to put a body). 

Well done: The rest of the interior is very 
attractive. The seats are covered in tasteful, 
plush fabric and high quality materials are 
used throughout. The makers obviously placed 
a high value on style when designing the 
dashboard, where the controls are placed on 


Turbo talent 


Richard Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 


EAGLE'S ALL-WHEEL drive Talon provides drivers with great performance from 
its wonderful turbocharged engine, but falls short as a practical commuter. 


a spaceship—like angle and canted toward the 
driver. 

Ventilation controls consist of three rotary 
dials for air outlet, temperature and fan speed. 
Auto makers spend too much time trying to 
be fancy using other control arrangements 
with sliding dials, buttons or needless frills. 
Rotary dials like these can’t be beat. 

Alittle harsh: The Talon’s ride illustrates 
a classic compromise between ride and han- 
dling, which car makers have been wrestling 
with for years. A car designed for hard driving 
may have too firm a suspension, and one 
designed fora soft ride generally won’t handle 
well. The Talon’s makers have made the 


obvious choice for this car. It’s not unreason- 
ably rough, but drivers looking for riding 
comfort above all else should look elsewhere. 
It’s typically firm and unyielding on rough 
pavement, but keeps the car stable in hard 
turns and braking. 

On the whole, the Talon is a great sports 
car. The only real gripes against this car go 
along with the territory of sports cars: cramped 
interiors, harsh rides and poor visibility. It 
does a great job at what sports cars are sup- 
posed to do: go fast and look good doing it. 
It’s a stylish, fast and reasonably pleasant car 
anyone willing to spend the $20,000 it costs 
should be happy with. 


d+ 


Wondering How to Spend Your 
Summer Break? 


Earn Your 
Business Degree 


Bachelor of science degree in: 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Business Studies 

Computer Information Systems 
Economics/Finance 

Liberal Studies 

Marketing 

Technical Management 


Come to 
Cedardale Athletic Club 


Stay cool in one of our 5 outdoor pools, play tennis on one of our 10 outdoor courts, 
or just relax at our poolside bar & grill. And if that’s not enough, you can keep that 
summer shape (or find it !) in our newly renovated fitness center ! 


ONE MONTH MEMBERSHIP 
for 


$75 


Membership can be renewed 
throughout the summer. 


Now availabe to 
college students. 


Associate of science degree 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Computer Information Systems 
General Studies 


Call 373-1596 


For a Great Summer of fun ! 


JARAGUA DISCO | 
RESTAURANT 


Are you tired of the same taste? 


Evenings and Weekends 
Next Term 
April 27, 1992 


Day Program 


Next Term 
May 25, 1992 


NEW@) HAMPSHIRE 


Try a new lunch...We have 
SEAFOOD-BEST FLAVOR IN TOWN 
EVERY DAY LUNCH FROM NOON 
| Ra 
All night long until 1 a.m. ae 
FRIDAY: until 2 a.m. 


42 Amesbury St., Lawrence, 685-7870 
= ——— 


(Se Oss Io eG. i 


DANCE DISCO MUSIC! 
FROM WEDNESDAY TO SUNDAY 


salem Center _ 


Directions: Rt. 93 to Exit 2 
19A Keewaydin Drive 
Salem, NH 03079 


1-800-848-2037 
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JESUS SAVING 


obstacle 
iLlUSIONS 


Skip Morrow Cartoon’s 


Sl reenpap—neenstoy = 
EASE CrrEte 
>) ree 


7 


WHAT ANGLE, 


YOU “co RAZY 1, 
BASTARD.» 


SSAA 


RELAX 
yE GOT 


"GON ten 


Na. 


WOES 


4 


XS 


GREATEST 


T EGT ALL THE WORMS 


I'M POPEYE THE SAILOR man) 
L LIVE 1) A GARBAGE Can) 


AND SPIT OUT THE GERMS 
I'm POPEME THE SAILOR MAn) 
I'm POPEYE THE SAILOR MAN) 
Live Wh AFR4WG Pan 
1 TURNED OW THE GAS 


©1985 By 
MAtr 
CRoEyING 


I'M POPEYE THE SAILoe MAN) 
L Live IN A GARBAGE ca.) 
L LOVE To 60 SwImmin) 

WITH BaReE NAKEO WOMEN) 

I'm POPEYE THE 

SAILOR MAN) 


JINGLE BELLS 
Batman) SMELLS 
ROBW LAID AN EGG 
BaT moBiLe 
LOST AWHEEL 
AND COMMISSIONER 
Bore HIS LEG 


ANO BueneO OFF M4 ASS 
1'm PoPE4E THE SAILOR MAN) 


WE muST. WE MUST, 
WE MUST DEVELOP OR BUST 
THE BIGGER THE BETTE 
THE TIGHTER THE SWEATER 
THE BOYS LIKE US BETTER 


THE ADDAMS FAMILY STARTED 
WHEN UNCLE FESTER FARTED 
THEY ALL CAME OUT RETARDED 


Hi HO, HA! HO, ITS OFF TO ScHooL WE GO 
WITH HAND GRENADES Ano RAZ0R BLADES 


I Bit MY TEACHERS TOE 
SHE BIT ME BACK, THE DIRTY RAT 
Hi HO, Hit HO 


TO “FRERE Jacques” TRA LA LA BOOM DEE AY 


WE HAVE NO S(HOOL TODAY 
OvR TEACHER PASSED AWAY 
WE SHOT HER YESTERDAY 


MAR WIUANA, MaR\ivANA 
E“SeO i Sao) tay 
COWLEGE KIOS'RE MAKIN) IT 
HIGH SCHOOL KIDS'RE TAK IT 
WHY Can'T WE 2 
WHY can'T WE ? 


MCODOWVALOS IS YOUR KEWO OF PLACE 
THEY THRaW) FOOD IN youR FACE 
HOTOOGS RIGHT UP ¥0UR NOSE 
FRENCH FRIES BETWEEN YouR TOE S 
AND Don'T FORGET. 
THOSE CHOCOLATE SHARES 
THEY'RE FROM 


SvEFocaTion) 

A Game We Aw cArd) PLay 
Fiest You TAKE A PLASTIC BAG 
THES You PUT ITON YOUR HEAD 

G0 TO BED 


WE THREW) HER I THE BAY 

SHE ScARED THE SHMers AWAY 
AND WHEN WE PULLED HER oVT 
SHE SMELLED Lite SaveereauT 
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Veteran players 

R. Hoyer-Ellefsen photos 
KNIGHTS’ PITCHER-first baseman, 
Mike Stevens, above, looks for the 
coach’s signal during a recent game 
against South Central. Pitcher—out- 
fielder, Shawn Phillips, right, gets aleg 
up on the ball for his second hit of the 
game. Both Stevens and Phillips were 
key players on last year’s team. 


Baseball 


team 


slaughtered 23-0 


Knights off to rocky start, remain 
optimistic despite several injuries 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The men’s baseball team lost its fifth game 
with a 23-0 loss against the Community 
College of Rhode Island. 

“We were in the game until the fourth 
inning,” coach Tom Blair said. “We had four 
starters sitting on the bench because of injuries. 
Then they just ate us alive.” 

Player injuries have been the key reason for 
the team’s poor start. 

Hurting: “We have a lot of injuries and a 
lot of people playing with injuries,” player 
Brian Denis said. 

Offensively the team is doing well, how- 
ever, the team’s defense is poor. 

“We’re not playing well in the field,” Cris 
Dupont said. “Some of the guys are hitting 
the ball, but our fielding is poor.” 

“It’s been a poor showing for everybody,” 
Denis said. “Most of our problems are trom 
not being outside for practice. The gymisnot 
an adequate place to practice.” 

Preseason: Despite practice problems, 
the Knights’ preseason was also not useful. 

“Our preseason didn’t help us that much,” 
Mike Stevens said. “As the season goes on, we 
are going to get better.” 

The team has only won one game by 
forfeit against Mass. College of Pharmacy. 


The Knights suffered a home loss against 
South Central, 13-4. NECC gave up three 
runs in the first inning and never caught up. 
The game was called after the eighth inning. 

Fell behind: “They just beat us,” Blair 
said. “We got in trouble early and we never 
caught up.” 

NECC then traveled to Quinsigamond 
for a double header. In the first game, the 
Knights were victims of a no-hitter, losing 
12-0. In the second game, the Knights lost 
7-2. 

“Our biggest problem is that when we get 
down by a lot of runs, we lose our concen 
tration and we get out mentally,” Dupont 
said. 

NECC’s first game was a loss at 
Housatonic, 7-2. Blair said the team has 
played the top teams in the region. 

Hard ball: “We played the meat of the 
conference,” he said. “I think that once we 
play against other teams, except for Massasoit, 
we will have some wins.” 

The Knights are optimistic that victory is 
nearby. 

“We'll be facing some of the weaker teams 
and pulling victories out of the hat,” Stevens 
said. 

“T think we will come around,” Denis said. 
“We have a lot of people who can hit the ball, 
so we should win our share of games.” 


Sports program hopes to get new van soon 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The NECC student activities van is plagued 
with many problems. 

“It’s not safe,” said Mike Grady, intramural 
director. “I wouldn’t let my family in it.” 

The 1988 12—passenger Dodge van has a 
wheelchair conversion and is used by various 
NECC clubs. Sixty—thousand miles have been 
recorded on the vehicle. 

Costly: The van is under a lease from the 
McGregor-Smith leasing Inc. in Plaistow, 
N.H. Between July 25, 1991, and March 
1992, the total cost of lease and fuel was 


$1,035. 

In the agreement, McGregor—Smith is 
responsible forall repairs. Repairs have varied 
froma $2,000 accident to tire and oil changes. 
Recently, brake repairs were made; now 
NECC’s chant has rearsuspension problems. 

“The back end sways back and forth,” said 
Mike Stevens, baseball player. “It’s scary at 
times riding in it.” 

Social club adviser Linda Comeau said the 
van is not safe for long distances. 

Hazard: “I had to get off the highway 


because it wasn’t safe to drive,” she said. 
Last October, the social club sentamemo 


to the NECC administration complaining 


about the vehicle. The concerns varied from 
cleanliness to difficulties with the wheelchair 
lift. 

“We've had some problems with the chair 
lift and the tie downs on it were bent,” 
Comeau said. “Basically, our problems were 
that the van was not cleaned after being 
used.” 

Sue Smulski, secretary, student activities 
office, said the van is too small for club 
purposes. 

Heavy haul: “The vanis not big enough to 
satisfy the clubs at school,” she said. “It’s not 
capable of carrying a lot of people, so it’s 
taken a beating.” 


“It’s inadequate,” said Tom Blair, base- 
ball coach. “We have to install a seat in it 
because it’s too small for the amount of 
players we have to transport.” 

The van’s service lease ends next Sep- 
tember. 

Shawn Dunning, student senate secretary, 
said the senate has looked into the prospect of 
purchasing a new van. 

Tight budget: “We have looked at a new 
model van, but that is as far as it went,” he 
said. “We are now trying to figure out the 
budget for next semester. We would like to 
getanother van, but it depends on whether or 
not we can afford it.” 


Player comes long way from Persian Gulf conflict 


By DONNA ANGELONE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


When basketball season came to an end, Eric 
Fruend, All-New England forward, and 
NECC’s most valuable player, put away his 
basketball. It was a far cry from the M-60 he 
put away each day a year ago in the Persian 


WANTED 


USED SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


We buy, sell, trade and consign 
used and new sporting goods. 


* Hockey equipment » Tennis 

* Hockey skates * Golf 

* Camping * Football 
* Rock climbing * Bicycles 
+ Roller blades * Soccer 
* Skateboards * Water skis 
« Windsurfers ¢ Fishing 
* Exercise equipment & weights 
* Downhill & cross-country skis 
* Baseball & softball gloves 

e Scuba equipment & wet suits 


Great Elm Plaza 

Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
(Across from Bradlees) 
(603) 382-3580 


PLAY IT AGAIN 


SPORTS 


Gulf. 

Birthday celebration: On Jan. 16, !991, as 
America declared war, rockets and Scud mis- 
siles streaked through the Saudi sky. Fruend 
remembers his Marine buddies kidding him, 
“Enric, they’re sending up fireworks for your 
birthday!” 

Fruend turned 2] crouched in a foxhole 
on the front-line. He was part ofa three-man 
team waitiig to do whatever was necessary to 
win the war. 

Thanks to the athletic equipment do- 
nated by Arnold Schwarzenegger, two hoops 
were set up for the soldiers. But, did Fruend 
get to play? 

“Actually I did; I played one day,” he said. 

Justified war: The Knights’ forward said 
the war against Iraq was worth it. 


“We drove through Kuwait at the end of 


the war,” he said. “People were so happy to 
see us. They were coming up to us giving us 
gifts and saying, “Thank you, thank you.’” 

After serving six months, Fruend returned 
home last May. His home town of Salem, 
N.H., honored him and other returning vets 
with a parade 

Fruend said he had a hard ume readjusting 
to school after returning from the Gulf 

“It was difficult at first and it was difficult 
to come home,” he said. 

No one would suspect this to be true if 
they followed Fruend’s basketball career. As 
NECC’s top-scorer, he averaged 20 points 
per game. 

“What's impressive about Eric is at the 
beginning of the year, Eric wasn’t really a 
starter,” said Knights’ basketball coach, Mike 
Rowinski. “Although he certainly had the 


ability to start. I just felt that bringing him off 
the bench was a nice lift for us because I knew 
I was bringing in a scorer. We had two other 
quality forwards who were starting. So, I 
actually felt I had three outstanding players 
and Fruend had the ability to accept that role, 
where I’m not sure the other players could.” 

Off the bench: The team lost both of 
those players, and mid way through the sea- 
son, Fruend assumed the starting position. 

“The second part of the year there was 
probably no better junior college player in 
New England,” Rowinski said. “He had six 
30 plus games. He was our main source of 
offense. Probably the highlight, as far as I’m 
concerned, was what Eric did in the tourna- 
ments, both state and New England. 

A week before the state tournament, 
Fruend became sick with the flu, and dehy- 
dration caused him to need fluids intrave 
nously. 

Rowinski called him up the day before the 
game to see if could play. Unsure if he could, 
he still went. 

“Just like most good athletes and com 
petitors, Eric played,” Rowinski said. “Not 
only did he play, but out of a possible 40 
minutes, he played 38 and scored a season 
high for any one of 36 points. He kept us in 
the game. We ended up losing because we 
didn’t shoot well as a team, but that was 
certainly no fault of Eric’s. He gave a gutsy, 
gutsy performance.” 

Tough opponent: The following week, 
NECC was competing for the New England 
tournament. The first team they had to beat 
was Community College of Rhode Island. 

“They knew what they had to do to stop us 


File photo 
NECC STUDENT Eric Fruend spends his 
birthday in the Persian Gulf. 

was to stop Eric,” Rowinski said. “Yet, he still 
managed to score 30 points against them.” 

Fruend is unsure of his plans for next year. 
He has applied to transfer to four-year col- 
leges. 

Wishful thinking: “A part of me wants 
Eric to come back next year,” Rowinski said 
“TI guess that’s a little selfish. He is a great kid. 
We’ve had our run-ins, but he’s a great kid to 
have. He was such an important part of the 
program this year. Another part of me wants 
tosce Fruend move on toa four-year program 
and play at a four-year college. 

If Fruend does return to NECC in the fall, 
he plans to try to better the current ‘all time 
scorer’ record. In order to achieve this goal, 
he will need to add 574 points to his present 
515. 

Rowinski said, “He has an excellent 
chance.” 
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By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The boys of summer have finally taken the field after an off— 
season that will surely go down in baseball history. Unfortu- 
nately, many people will be unable to enjoy the games because 
of rising ticket prices due to these historical happenings off the 
field. 

The average salary for a pro baseball player on opening day 
was $1 million for the first time in history. This astronomical 
figure seems unbelievable to the average person, but it is 
peanuts to the superstars of baseball. 

The average citizen cannot even relate to the fortunes 
players such as Bobby Bonilla and Ryne Sandberg will now 


earn, but they can certainly relate to the unbelievable cost of 


a day at the ballpark. Not only have ticket prices been aftected 
by the salary increases, but concession prices have also increased 
dramatically. 

More than others: The buying of players isa relatively new 
phenomenon that has seemingly not spread throughout the 
rest of the professional sports world. Basketball, hockey and 
football players obviously are not in dire need of financial 
assistance, but their salaries not only are less than baseball, 
their players seem to have a sense of loyalty to their team, In 
baseball, a player will gladly leave his teammates behind for 
some extra greenbacks. 

Die-hard baseball fans have suftered through these trends 
because it is almost impossible to follow a player through the 
minor leagues and into the majors. Once a player proves 
himselfin the big leagues, he is immediately looking for more 
money, no matter where that money is. 

Baseball players’ salaries can be defended by the fact that 
they are paid as a percentage of the gate, which is more in 
baseball than in other sports because of the number of games 
they play. However, no matter what anybody says, this is still 
agame. These players were born with an exceptional ability to 
play a game that millions would die to play for free, yet the 
owners have made brats out of them by paying them salaries 
well into the seven—digit range. 

Being pinched: Fans are certainly feeling the pinch lately, 
but what about the owners who have to pay the salaries? Well, 
the teams in major cities such as New York and Los Angeles 
have no problem at all paying their players. The problem 
begins with teams like Milwaukee and Seattle, which are in 
much smaller markets. 

Teams in major cities have independent television contracts 
worth millions of dollars annually. The smaller cities have 


More than peanuts 


Major league salaries drive ticket prices up 


From the Hip 
television contracts that are only fractions of these. This makes 
the teams with less revenue less competitive in the new world 
of teams that are bought and not built. 

The major television contract the league has with CBS runs 
out in 1993. After that, no network is likely to match the $1 
billion price tag attached to the CBS offer. This contract is 
saving some of the smaller—market teams, but when that runs 
out, they have nothing to fall back on like the teams in New 
York, and other big-market teams. 

The difference in the markets was painfully evident in this 
offseason, as baseball saw its first $7 million man, Ryne 
Sandberg of the Chicago Cubs. The New York Mets also 
signed Bobby Bonilla and Bret Saberhagen, both carrying 
heavy salaries. Bonilla, in fact, was the highest-paid player in 
baseball until Sandberg came along. 

Lack of funds: Pittsburgh lost Bonilla this year because of 
a lack of money, and is likely to lose Barry Bonds next year. 
Bonds is a perennial MVP candidate and arguably the best 
player in the game. He will probably demand upward of $8 
million a year. The only teams that will be able to afford that 
are big market teams with huge independent television con- 
tracts. 

In the old days of the national pastime, teams were not 
bought like this. General managers do not even play a role 
nowadays, They do not have to spot talent early and try to 
make a trade. All they do now is wait for a player to become 
a free agent, and open up their checkbooks. 

It takes some of the fun out of following baseball, and it 
takes some of the competitiveness away from the game, but 
most importantly, it will eventually take the game away from 
many cities altogether. 

The practice of teams dueling for the best contract ofter 
must stop to protect baseball and its fans. A form of salary caps, 
like the ones used in the NBA would help, but are unlikely to 
be implemented. 

Itis up to the owners to see the need for the end of this era 
of astronomical salaries. 

Still fun: All ofthis must be done after the end of the season 
because no matter how much money the players are making, 
baseball is still fun to watch, and that must not be ruined by 
contract talk during the season. 

So, go out and enjoy the game; just remember to bring a 
little more money with you than last season because there is 
no doubt you will need it. 


By MARK MASCAGNI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It’s that time of the year for the NECC 
women’s softball team to bring out its bats 
and gloves and take the field. 

New players: The team differs substan- 
tially from last year’s 13-6 squad. Coach 
Chuck Lombardo feels his athletes want to 
work hard to succeed. 

“This is a new team,” Lombardo said. 
“Only two players are returning from last 
year’s squad, pitcher Kathy Madden, and 
outfielder Jodi DiGloria, but there’s a lot of 
new talent showing up.” 

The Knights have only been playing to- 
gether for a few weeks, so they have had 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Doubleheader wins 


Lady Knights pummel Newbury in twin bill 


with an RBI double. The highlight of the 
inning was a base-clearing triple by Holtham. 
Shelled: Newbury came back with three 


After a tough 3-2 loss to Becker—-Worcester, 
the Lady Knights softball team kicked off its 
season with a double header win against 
Newbury College. 

Dominant lineup: In the top of the first 
inning, Kathy Madden retired the side in 
order. Heading into the bottom of the first, 
the Knights had an offensive explosion, scoring 
nine runs. Center fielder Tara Holtham led 
off with a walk, followed by Niki Melanson 


R. Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 
LADY KNIGHTS’ catcher Kathy Cuddy and softball umpire prepare for the pitch. 


Different softball team 
hopes to do well in ’92 or 
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precious little time to prepare for the season. 

“Our preseason was very short, so we 
haven’t had much time to practice,” 
Lombardo said. “It’s going to take us a few 
games to getin synch. Our first few games are 
against average teams, but after that we go up 
against the meat of our schedule, Mt. Ida, 
Mitchell and Massasoit.” 

Positive anticipation: “The atmosphere 
in the locker room is of high expectations,” 
said Bethany Boggiatto, Lady Knights’ catcher 
and outfielder. “This is a team that wants to 
win.” 

“We expect a good season,” she said. 
“Our pitching is strong, led by our captain 
Kathy Madden. We’ve been hitting the ball 
really well early on.” 


Spoding 


runs in the top of the second, but the Lady 
Knights took control after a third—inning 
grand slam by Nikki Hayde. Madden pitched 
a complete game, as NECC won 22-6. 

“T felt great, and I wasn’ttired afterwards,” 
Madden said. 

The Knights took the nightcap by a 
crushing score of 14-1 after only 2 1/2 
innings. The Newbury coach then took his 
players off the field. 
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wants your used sporting equipment. 
buy * sell * trade 
Consignment resales 


99 So. Broadway, Salem, N H 


-. (603) 893-1417 


fitness, bikes, golf, hockey, baseball, skiing, fishing, camping 
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Violence against women 


Lecture to outline connection to pornography industry 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The definition, regulation and effect of por- 
nography is one of the most complex prob- 
lems faced in the United States today. Gail 
Dines, Ph.D., will confront these issues with 
aslide /lecture presentation, Pornography and 
the Media: Images of Violence Against Women, 
April 21, 7:30 p.m., in the Bentley Library 
conference area, 

Presented by the NECC sexual harass- 
ment resource group, Dines’ lecture will fo- 
cus on the relationship between commer- 
cially produced depictions of violence against 
women and actual violence. 

Dines asserts much of the increasing vio- 
lence against women is inspired by pornog- 
raphy. 

“Pornography increases rape, battery, in- 
cest and generally is a violation of women’s 
civil rights; the right to equality, dignity and 
to exist in a safe environment,” Dines said. 

Explicit acts: Hard-core pornography 
consists of detailed descriptions and visual 
portrayals of sexual organs and activity. Its 
most distinguishing feature is the merging of 
sexual activity with violent acts. Portrayals of 
rape, child molestation, sadism and bestiality 
are common in violent, hard—core films 

“Tam not against erotica,” Dines said. “I 
define pornography where women are shown 
sexually submissive and oppressed. 

“Pornography is not a representation of 
the violence against women, it isa documen 
tation of it,” she said. “When you see (scenes 
of bestiality) this is that woman’s real-life 
experience. That’s no mock up.” 

In 1970, the president’s commission on 
obscenity and pornography stated “empirical 
research designed to clarify the question has 
found no evidence to date that exposure to 
explicit sexual materials plays a significant role 
in the causation of delinquent or criminal 
behavior among youth or adults.” 

Dines said this has been disproven and that 
it was based on insufficient research 

Backup: “Much more research has been 
done over the last 20 years and the weight of 
the evidence shows there is a connection,” 
she said. “Also, women in battered women’s 
shelters, incest support groups and rape crisis 
centers back up this research.” 

A bill introduced in Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to protect the civil rights of women and 
children defines pornography as the graphic 
sexual subordination of women, men or 
children. Under this law, it would be con- 
sidered sex discrimination to: 

QO) coerce, intimidate or fraudulently in- 
duce any person into performing for pornog- 
raphy; 

Q) force pornography on a person in any 
place of employment, education, home or 
any public place; 

QO assault, physically attack or injure any 
person in any way that is directly caused by 
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ACTS OF violence, such as rape and mutilation, are linked to the exploitation of 
women and children through the watching of hard-core, visual and descriptive 
pornography, according to Gail Dines, Ph.D. 


specific pornography; 

Jor defame any person through the unau- 
thorized use in pornography of their proper 
name, image or recognizable personal like- 
ness. 

Personal assault: 
takes away the right of adults to decide for 


The bill’s critics say it 


themselves what kinds of written or pictorial 
material to look at, absolves people from 
personal responsibility for their actions and is 
an assault of the First Amendment. 

he debate has divided feminists and civil 
rights activists. Time magazine quotes Nancy 
Ryan of the Cambridge women’s commission 
arguing, “ 
have done them without pornography.” 


the men who did these acts would 


Others say it ignores the reality that women— 
hating psychopaths have more often cited the 
Bible as inspiration 

A Lowell based distributor of adult mate- 
rial, who requested anonymity, called the bill 
“absurd.” 


“Ifsomeone watches a cowboy movie and 
then goes and breaks their leg horseback 
riding, do they sue the distributor?” he asked. 

Intensely involved with drafting the act to 
protect the civil rights of women and chil- 
dren, Dines supports the bill wholeheartedly. 

“Let’s get tough with those who abuse 
and rape women, and let’s extend this to the 
people who are responsible for generating 
those acts of violence,” she said. 


Paintings have shown sadistic portrayals of 


sex since medieval times. Aggression and 
mutilation of females continued to be painted 
well into this century. Until now, Dines 
contends the technology to disseminate those 
images was not available and the extended 
accessibility has increased the appetite for it. 
“We have never had violence against 
women like we have today,” she said. “As 
much as 65 to 75 percent of the child moles- 
tation cases today involve pornography.” 
Although people have various opinions, 


Dines said the definition of pornography 
should not be difficult to ascertain. 

Real definition: “Only people who have 
never seen pornography think so,” Dines 
said. “When you see a woman’s (breasts being 
mutilated) and blood everywhere, you know 
where to draw the line.” 

The images Dines presents are graphic and 
discretion is advised. The lecture is not ap- 
propriate for children, she said. 

Accompanying the slide presentation is a 
discussion. Students are encouraged to ask 
questions on the material and offer views. 
Representatives from Lawrence, Haverhill and 
Newburyport women’s resource and rape 
crisis centers will be present to offer insight 
and information. 

A teacher of sociology and women’s stud- 
ies at Wheelock College in Boston, Dines 
received her doctorate from Salford Univer- 
sity in England. Her television credits include 
such shows as Donahue and People Are 
Talking and her work has been published in 
Time, Newsweek, Newsday, the Boston Globe 
and USA Today. 


File photo 
SCHEDULED TO lecture at NECC on 
pornography issues is Dr. Gail Dines 


Protecting civil rights 


“Let’s get tough with those who 
abuse and rape women, and 
let’s extend this to the people 
who are responsible for gener- 
ating those acts of violence,” 
Dines said. 


10.7% Financing up to 48 months wepaycasu For cars 


#1139 ‘1989’ Ford Mustang 
$8,900 

conv.,am/fm cass., pw/pl, air 

#2022 '1988' Ford Tempo LX 
$5,900 


auto, air, am/fm stereo, power locks 


#2000 '1991' Toyota DX Corolla 
$9,900 


auto, a/c, am/fm cass.,10,713 milles 


"1989" Nissan Sentra 
$6,400 
4 dr., 5 speed, am/fm cass., air, ps/pb 


#2013 '1987' Honda Accord 
$5,900 

4 dr.,auto., ps/pb, am/fm cass 

51,700 miles 


'1989' Nissan Pulsar NX 
$5,900 
5 speed, anvim stereo, ps/pb 


‘1988’ Power Ram 50 Pick—up 
$6,500 
auto, 4x4, ps/pb, am/fm cass. 


"1986' Olds Cutlass Supreme 


$4,900 
2 dr.,auto, air.,am/fm stereo, ps/pb 


Cousins & Noble Auto Sales 


463-3100, Rt. 113, 74 Storey Ave., Newburyport 
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NN s+ Cedarland Batting Cages 
‘ Ss) 1 231 Boston Road 

4 Haverhill, MA 01835 

Exit 48 off Rt. 495 


Cedarland Batting Cages are now open! 
Get swinging with this special "Buy 1 - Get 1 FREE” offer ! 
Call Cedarland for hours and additional information on group rates. 
(508) 521-0211 


